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New Standard Automatic 


Meisselbach 


INE balance, free running, silent, strong, handsome and ample 
line capacity. Genuine Meisselbach, originality of design, high 
grade materials and fine workmanship—famous for nearly 40 years. 
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A great reel, and you can have it—FREE—for a few minutes 
spare-time effort. 

You read Forest AND STREAM—You know how good it is. Tell 
your friends about it. If they are as enthusiastic fishermen as you 
are they will want Forest AND STREAM regularly. 

Get five friends to subscribe through you (Your own subscrip- 
tion, new or renewal, will count as one). Send us the regular sub- 
scription price, $10.00 (five yearly subscriptions at $2.00 each), 
and this splendid reel is yours. 

Just try it today—win this genuine Meisselbach reel—regular 
value $5.00. 

This is only one of a hundred articles of sportsmen’s equipment 
you can get by telling your friends about Forest anp STREAM. 

Or if you prefer, you can turn spare time into dollars by rep- 
resenting us— 


Write us TODAY. 


Subscription Manager 
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80 Lafayette Street .°. New York, N. Y. 
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Sporting Reminiscences—by Captain Charles Askins. A duck 
hunting expedition. This is the first of a series by Captain Askins which 
will appear in FOREST AND STREAM from time to time. 


In the August Issue of 


Other features which you cannot afford to miss are: 
Cover Design—by Hy. S. Watson. 


In the Missouri Ozarks—by Dr. Emile R. Paillou.. A delight- 
ful angling story by the author of “Home Town Sketches.” 


All Round the Rifles—by Captain Edward C. Crossman. A com- 


prehensive article covering all the popular American calibres. 


The Calico Bass—by Robert Page Lincoln. Interesting facts con- 
cerning an underrated little scrapper. 


Also stories by John M. Compton, Talbott Denmead, Claude 
Fordyce, Gerard Fruin Hubbard, O. W. Smith, Dr. William A. Bruette, 
Donald Stillman and others. 


These are just a few of the good things scheduled for 1928. Don’t 
miss a single issue. Leave a standing order with your newsdealer for 
FOREST AND STREAM o7, if you prefer, send in the coupon below with 
cheque or money order attached. We'll see that each issue reaches you 


on time. 


FOREST AND STREAM 
80 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


Here’s my $2.00. I want the next 12 issues beginning with the August number. 
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EAST AFRICA!! 


In all sporting circles a well Sea firm 
in East Africa with 7 branches, mown, firm | 
since 1903,-who specialize in ‘the Outfitting | 
of shooting and scientific expeditions in! 
Kenya Colony, Tanganyika, Uganda, Congo | 
and the Sudan, is desirous of appointing two ! 
or three Agents in the U. S. A. 

Only first-class firms or private gentlemen ! 
well’ connected in sporting circles considered, 

We offer widest support in advertising, and : 
issue an artistically illustrated catalogue with 
fullest particulars concerning shooting jn 
Kenya. A liberal commission allowed. High | 
income assured to right persons (firms oy ; 
gentlemen) with necessary reception rooms 
and connections to sporting circles who ay 
interested in Big Game Shooting, such a 
ELEPHANT, RHINO, BUFFALO, LION. 
LEOPARD, ete., ete. | 


Apply, giving full particulars of business 
and references, to 


CHAS. A. HEYER & CO. 
P. O. Box 587 Nairobi, Kenya Colony | 
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BIG GAME AND FISH 
in 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Moose, caribou, elk, Coast deer, mountain gva 
mountain sheep, September to December, ‘| 
zlies and other bear, September to June 
spring). Game birds, September to 
Salmon-fishing with fly or troll in coastal w 
early spring and at best July to October. 
in every lake and stream, March to Nov 
All districts except Cassiar available by 
over 17,500 miles of roads. Comfortable 
everywhere. Some of the most sporting 
courses in the world. Ideal place for lh 
fisherman or vacationist. 


Bureau of Provincial Information 
VICTORIA, 8. C. 


FOR SA Private lake, one mile lonz — deep— 
no seaweeds, all  surroiiiuiled by 
cedar trees—50 to 300 feet land bordering all arowi! lake 
Exclusive fishing and hunting rights—all guarar ed by 
notary acts—salmon trout plentiful from 10 to 18 inche 
Large Bungalow, all furnished, built right re, 
Large fireplace—electric light (Delco) running \ 
telephone—tennis court—garage. Good auto roa 
to lake shore, 33 miles from Quebec city—4 miles tr 
St. Malachie C. N. R. Station. Silver ranch right 
lake. Irish farmer next to lake—good guide and lake 
keeper. Price $15,000. 


Dr. L. J. PIUZE, Owner 
St. Malachie, Co. Dorchester, Prov. Quebec, Canada 


—— CANADA’S WILDS — 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp 
TIMAGAM Lake Timagami 
Ontario, Canada 


A real North Woods Bungalow Camp with every, comfort in the 

heart of four million acres of virgin forest--1502 lakes. Won- 

dertul fishing. Guides, Boats, Canoes and Launches. Hathing, 

Tramping. One mig fe from Toronto or Montreal. Excellent table. 
te for Booklets. Address 

W. Wilson, Wabi-Kon P. 0., Lake Timagami, Ontario, Canada 


“Canoe Trips in Maine” 


Send for 16-page descriptive booklet ‘“‘F’’ «lescribing 
the Allagash and other popular canoe trips of the 
Moosehead Lake Region; also automobile road miap of 
Maine or New England. We have the largest out- 
fitting store in this section and are headquarters for 
information covering the Maine Woods. 


D. T. SANDERS & SON CO. 


Greenville, on Moosehead Lake, Maine. 
Established 1357 


BIG GAME HUNTING 
WILDS OF THE ROCKIES 


Sight-seeing, Fishing, Camping Trips 
Saddle and Pack Horses, Guarantee s! 
at Bear in the Spring—Elk in sea 
References from all parts of the worl 


CHICK GRIMSLEY (Registered Guide) 
PENDROY, MONTANA 


WOODREST CAMPS 
BELGRADE, MAINE 


Beautifully situated on the Belgrade chair of 
lakes. One hundred fifty acres of private land. 
Best of fishing. Our own dairy and garde! I- 
ucts. Cabins with bath. fireplace, twin be: nd 
screened porch. Meals, boats, garage. Write carly 
for accommodations, prices and booklet. 


W. P. Sawtelle & Son, Proprietors 
P. O. Oakland Maine 
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Loaf, if you like, in the pure pine-scented air— 
or fish to your heart’s content. Canoeing,golfing, 
hiking, swimming and dancing to fill your vaca- 
tion with crowded hours of pleasure. Exceptional 
summer home opportunities. 


Bargain Vacation Fares 


A hardyclan, these mountain sheep 
—Canada’s native born “highland- 
ers” whose secret haunts are the 
crags and peaks, “rock-ribbed and 
ancient as the sun.” What atrophy 
to bring back from the Canadian 
Pacific Rockies where such game 
abounds! A majestic pair of big 
horns that once crowned the noble 
head of your fast-vanishing target! 


Plan now to test your stalking skill 
and marksmanship with the aid of 
experienced and competent guides 
who will relieve you of all outfit. 
ting details. 


For full information, write 


Overnight Service 
Send for illustrated folder giving full resort 
information. Address: 
Cc. A. CAIRNS, Pass’r Traf. Mer. 
226 W. Jackson St. Chicago 


AGO & 


WESTERN 


RAILWAY 


A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent, 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
3317 Windsor Station 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
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Great Northern for its 
wonderful location in Chi- 
cago’s “‘loop’’. They return 
because the large comfort- 
able rooms, homelike en- 
vironment, attentive service, 
excellent food and moderate 
charges make it an ideal 


hotel. 
400 Newly Furnished Rooms, 
$2.50 a day and up. Sample 


Rooms $4.00, $5.00, $6.00, $7.00 
and $8.00. 


Walter Craighead, Manager 
DEARBORN STREET FROM JACKSON 
TO QUINCY 


New Garage One-Half Block 
—_—_—XXXXXXXXX—____=_=_===s5, 





"Te trumpet call of hunting days re- 
echoes in Northland forests. Come to 
Eastern Canada for Moose and Bear— 
big game, gallant game, that tests your 
courage and skill. Fleet deer and caribou 
also abound, affording the thrill of track 
and chase through scented virgin wilds. 
Or try the Western Provinces for geese, 


duck, prairie chicken, big horn sheep, 
mountain goat and grizzlies. 

Canoe trips through isolated terri- 
tory. Competent guides and outfitters. 

For full details mail the coupon to 
our nearest office or to C. K. Howard, 
General Tourist Agent, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, Montreal. 


[CANADIAN NATIONAL 


CThe Largest Railway System in America 


OFFICES 


New York 
505 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago 
108 West Adams St. 


San Francisco 
689 Market Street 
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CASTING THE FEATHER MINNOW. 


The feathered fraud is a killing lure in shallow, weedy waters. 
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Down the Abitibi 


A Canoe Route to James Bay, Which Is Neither 
Too Easy Nor Too Difficult 


By HENRY MARION HALL 


ITY-CHAINED men who 
; sometimes think of the 
eagle and the North- 
ern Lights, or whose 
fancy follows the migra- 
tion of wild-fowl to- 
wards Arctic tun- 
dras, should cer- 
tainly make a 
trip down the 
Abitibi River to 
James Bay. Of 
several routes 
to that south- 
ern arm of 
Hudson’s Bay 
it is the short- 
est, the distance 
to Moose Fac- 
tory, at tide 
water, being 
only 148 miles. 
The Canadian 
National and Tem- 
iskaming & North- 
ern Ontario Railways; 
carry sportsmen to 
Island Falls, the starting 
point, 639 miles northwest 
of Montreal. And from there 
the voyage by canal, although never per- 
ilous, affords just enough difficulty to make 
it interesting. 

Anybody who rides north on flood water nearly up to 
spring levels and who returns after it has fallen, will meet 
conditions sufficiently varied to keep him alert. Where 
he glides over quick stretches going out, he may find 
shoals beset with boulders on his return. One way he 
will paddle and portage, while the other way he must 
sometimes line or pole. But although sudden changes in 
the depth of the stream are common, yet the Abitibi is 
never monotonous. September is the best month for the 
district. Black flies are too peppery in the summer. 

An abstract may give an idea of what the canoeist will 
meet. Save for a portage at the dam of the Abitibi 
Power and Light Company, followed by two easy rapids 
two and a half miles from a trestle where he first launches 
his craft, for twenty-two miles he will have little to do 
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A meeting on the portage. 


but marvel at the black spruce 

towering on the hills, or at the 

pageantry of snowy birch 

and poplar columns up- 

holding temple roofs of 

green. Then, all of 

a sudden, the Abi- 

tibi swerves west, 

while the rumble 

of Lobstick, first 

of the great 

chutes, rises fit- 

fully on the 

breeze. Below 

Lobstick roar 

rapids equally 

formida- 

ble: Burnwood, 

Clay, Birch, 

Oil-Can, and 

Abitibi Canyon, 

a total drop of 

220 feet within 

eight miles. These 

can never be run, but 

the voyager may por- 

tage round them when 

the water is low. Other- 

wise, he had far better lift 

his canoe out at the bend, detour 

over seven carries and six small lakes, and 

then return to the Abitibi at the foot of 

the Oil-Can. Next comes the well-named 

“Long Portage,” the whole length of famous Abitibi 

Canyon. As Niagara Falls plunge only 150 feet, it will 

readily be seen that when the Abitibi is high, it is best 
to take the detour above Lobstick. 


ELOW the Abitibi Canyon, there is splendid going 

for twenty-six miles. After that, the canoeist must 
portage another series of rapids almost as terrific as the 
first—Otter, Sextant, and Coral, with a fall of 120 feet. 
Once past these chutes, the traveler meets no trouble on 
the remaining 90 miles of the journey north. He paddles 
six miles, runs Long Rapid, a tedious six-mile series of 
rips, runs the insignificant Blacksmith Rapid, seventeen 
miles from Long Rapid, and has an easy time covering the 
thirty-seven and a half miles more to the delta of the 
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You will meet conditions sufficiently varied to keep you alert. 


Abitibi. Of the five channels he can sun either of the 
two most easterly into Moose River. This stream, which 
here broadens to a mile and a half, will carry him the 
remaining twenty-three miles to his objective, with noth- 
ing more difficult to face than several short rips. In all, 
he will then have portaged or run twenty miles, and 
paddled one hundred and twenty-eight. 

Coming back, he must buck the current, but by that 
time, he will inevitably be so toughened by experience, 
that he should not find it too arduous. The carries vary 
from a quarter of a mile to eight times that distance. 
Some ramble pleasantly beneath spruce or balm o’ Gilead, 
but others, notably the Otter, mount sharply for more 
than two hundred feet and lead occasionally through 
quaking muskeg. Fire-rangers keep the trails fairly 
clear. All portages are longer than indicated by figures 
in the directions, as these are map-distances. ‘That at 
Lobstick, for instance, is put down as 740 yards, ‘but I 
paced it four times, and know that it is 1,135. Most 
travelers are skeptical about the official length of the back- 
breaker along the canyon, and about others. 

Leaving Island Falls on July 9th, George W., Frank 
B., guide Sam Thompson and I had the luck to‘start on 
the crest of an unusual freshet caused by many rainy 
weeks and by the opening of flood 
gates at Lake Abitibi. Of course 
we were swept grandly along those 
twenty-two initial miles to the big 
bend, exulting at such fast going. 
But then we found so many million 
tons of café-au-lait water hurtling 
down the gorge, that even the dis- 
tant roar was terrifying. It recalled 
what I once heard in the crater of 
Vesuvius, deeper than any pipe of a 
great organ, so deep that the ear 
recorded it as a shaking rather than 
a sound, thus attesting that the 
senses of hearing and of feeling are 
really one. Needless to say, we 
immediately decided to detour. 

Evening saw us pitched on the 
trail at the farther verge of the first 
pond, tired enough to turn in early. 
Weary as we were, we felt a quick- 
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ening of the senses 
in tune with our 
surroundings. Ex- 
actly in proportion 
as the failing light 
deprived us of 
vision, the sister 
senses, better able 
to cope with dark- 
ness, seemed to 
grow stronger. 
The olfactory 
nerve, always 
keener when rising 
dew moistens the 
nostrils, reminded 
us that men, like 
dogs, smell partly 
by virtue of damp 
muzzles. Perfume 
of balsam, straw- 
berry blossom, 
lilies, sweet 
woodsy odors of 
Canada mingled 
with incense curl- 
ing from the embers. We heard pike splashing at in- 
credible distances. The spiral of silver notes trilled by a 
veery across an inlet, sounded as if at our elbows. It was 
easy to fancy that this strengthening of the primitive 
faculties in man may be nature’s protection against the 
nocturnal world, in which he must grope when creatures 
that dread him by day come and go as they will. Dusk 
strangely brings back the ancient order, and the forest 
which appeared deserted, now teems with life. 


RIPPLE of the gloom and an owl, ghostly as a 

gigantic moth, swung for an instant in a fir, his 
yellow eyes glaring on our camp. Then only a lifting 
limb showed where he had faded into the night. Just as 
we were dozing off, the ground shook to the tread of a 
moose, shambling directly toward the tent. The confi- 
dence of that step disconcerted us for an instant, but 
presently a snort told when he caught our scent and 
crashed away westward. A more remote, plashy tramp, 
spoke of another huge beast wading in to drown the 
moose-flies, and to browse on lily stems. Somewhere over 
the hills a wolf howled to the dawning moon, and alto- 
gether, we seemed to have slipped back into the woods of 
long ago. 


Our camp on the lower river where we were forced ashore. 
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But such are 
only “first night in 
camp” reactions. 
Farther north, 
after jack-assing 


canoe and dunnage 
over some of the 


hard stretches, the 
‘‘Seven Sleepers” - i) 
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had nothing on us. 
| soon got so that 
I could even fight 
with hares for pos- 
session of my moc- 
casins without 
fully waking. So 
voracious for raw 
hide were those 
animals, that we 
had to hang our 
boots on posts, or 
thrust them under 
our pillows. But 
as we invariably 
slept with our 
heads just inside 
the mosquito netting, the rascals sometimes awoke us by 
nosing at our necks. Chased away by the ever vigilant 
guide, they would thump their heels defiantly. And as 
for taking note of nocturnal noises, three times over Otter 
portage made us so dead to the world, that we might not 
have batted an eyelash if a herd of bull clephants had 
stampeded past. 

There are two ways of canoeing to James Bay: to go 
swiftly, rising early and pushing che endurance of every- 
body to the limit every day, or to dawdle, fishing when- 
ever a chance offers, camping early, but breakfasting late. 
Three of us vastly preferred the more leisurely method, 
but one of the party had to complete his outing by a cer- 
tain date, so we compromised by making good time where 
things were favorable ; taking it easy when they were not. 

Some of the other routes doubtless offer better oppor- 
tunities for angling than this one. The Abitibi, as its 
Indian name suggests, is too turbid, and yields only 
sturgeon or occasional wall-eyed pike. But many of its 
tributaries contain plenty of trout, while the tarns are 
alive with northern pike. Without unduly delaying our 
run, therefore, we enjoyed a good many sporting inter- 


The roar of a formidable rapid reached our 
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The Réveillon mail packet—putting in below the Oil Can: 


ludes, and at the end, regretted only that we had not 
stopped for more. 

That string of forest girdicd ponds, for instance, is 
well worth exploring. Morning saw us afloat on the 
first one, with bait-casting rcds rigged with “piky perch” 
plugs. We found nothing at the northern end, but work- 
ing towards the ridge up which we had toiled one steep 
mile from the river, we had savage strikes and lively 
tussles. George, who casts with marvelous accuracy, 
naturally hooked the fir-t pike, but when they were feed- 
ing, all three of us would be busy at once. 


“ ZZZ. . | ! !” the lure would twinkle through its 
arc, and “SMACK .. ! ! !” a fish would grab 
it as fiercely as a barracuda in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Fascinating it proved to play and spool in these monstrous 
swimmers until they loomed through the black fluid 
alongside, locking much too long to handle, and bright 
with golden discs from stem to stern. Then would come 
a swing of the net, a heavy thump in the boat, and a 
man-size job to kill the quarry and disengage the barbs 
from jaws cavernous enough to take in half ycur foot. 
We had enough and to spare 
when a sudden shower soaked us to 
the skin. After it had passed, King 
Pike sulked, so we paddled back to 
roast some of our catch for break- 
fast. Our star caster is a wonderful 
cook, but lacking the raw oysters, 
red wine, melted butter and an- 
chovies with which Izaak Walton 
advises that pike be served, he could 
not make them much more palatable 
than wood pulp. 
The secend lake contains the most 
fish, but the third holds the largest. 
Number four is lined with pitcher 
plants, in green tubes veined with 
red, like a rabbit’s ear, with the sun 
shining through it. The superb 
crimson blooms stood on tall shafts, 
and each one held a yellow, plate- 
like center, similar to that in a cow- 
lily. They are simply one amid a 
host of treasures, which the botanist 
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finds in these primeval woods: spruce moss so downy that 
Indian mothers swaddle their papooses in it; hare-bells, 
lupine, carmine, red, or saffron lilies, and a hundred other 
flowers, which enamel every nook in the “big bush.” 
The tarns were haunted at nightfall by the hermit- 
thrush. As we sank to sleep in camp on the last of the 
chain, one alighted nearly overhead and sang. Never 
before had we heard that forest minstrel at such close 
quarters. Others piped up among the poplars until five 
were answering. ‘The strain sounded like that of the 
wood thrush, only more rich and rare, running into inde- 
scribable minor variations. Each concluding stave sug- 


Sometimes you must line or pole. 


gested the sound of a handful of 
jewels poured quickly from strange 
vessels, now from a golden bowl 


and now from one of silver. Yet 
the notes had none of the soulless 
resonance of metal, but an indefin- 
able spiritual quality, almost as if 
they were sung at evening in Para- 
dise. 

The safest canoe for the Abitibi 
is an eighteen-foot “Guide model,” 
which will carry four men with 
five-weeks’ supplies. Through some 
misunderstanding, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company agent at Island Falls 
procured a “freight model” for us, 
and when we stepped off the train, 
we could take it or leave it. Nobody 
knows how much it weighed, but 
even the sturdiest guides whistled 
when they lifted it. The detour 
portages aggregated five miles, and 
the one from lake six to the Abitibi proved a back-breaker, 
finally emerging on a knob several hundred feet above the 
river. How we ever staggered down the incline, under 
that craft, I can hardly say. We vowed never to return 
that way, but to risk the direct ascent at any cost. 

We set down our burden at the foot of the Oil-Can, 
where the bellow of the flood is deafening and the whirl- 
pool rocks with racing water. As Goat Island splits 
Niagara, so rocks divide Lobstick, Birch and other Abitibi 
rapids. But at this one, the river piles over in a mass 
that makes you dizzy to watch. You seem to perch on 
the brim of a stupendous bird’s nest, the twigs of which 
are innumerable logs, hurled into a circular lining round 
the basin. Above the chute on the east bank, a paling 
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protects from the wolves the bones of two.men who once 
tried to run the Oil-Can. But this grim reminder is not 
needed to deter sane canoeists from making the attempt. 


NGLERS northward bound should try the brook 
that foams in from a gulley below the graveyard. 
George and I found the lower ravine choked with “slash,” 
but farther back are open spaces with some live spruce, 
under which amber pools invite the fly. First we tried 
our ‘“Parmacheene Belles,” but without avail. Then we 
used the Jenny Lind, and immediately began to score. In 
a single hole shaded by birches, I took ten brilliantly 
tinted trout on that one fly, and 
after an interval landed < lordly 
fellow, quite the ruddiest seen by 
us on the northward trek. George, 
meanwhile, did much better, so that 
in an hour, we had plenty. 
Nevertheless my memories of that 
torrent are tinged with regret. Ina 
nook beneath a fallen conifer, a 
huge trout rolled his mottled back 
to the surface, nosed the feather, 
and whisked into the deeps. My 
heart fluttered at that glimpse of a 
fish two feet in length. I thought 
that he must have seen me craning 
over his lair, yet he rose again from 
sheer wantonness, and I flicked him 
out as one sees boys do when “Jig- 
ging” for squid. It was, perhaps, 
the only move open to me in that 
tangle, but alas! it proved impos- 
sible to seize the prize during the 


An Indian encampment at Moose Factory. 


second when it flapped suspended among the branches, 
and then,—‘“Splash! ! !” It vanished, for ever! 

We secured more trout in a similar rivulet amid wind- 
falls that crossed Sextant Portage. But the angler who 
dislikes scratches will have better sport in two larger 
streams that enter the Abitibi above the great bend. 
Occasional pike lurk in the estuaries of the bigger affluents 
all the way to Moose Factory and speckled trout await 
anybody who has time to explore the higher levels. 

Of the streams that we fished, the most notable is a 
little way below Birch Rapid, and on the western side. 
The mouth can be readily identified by Sam’s Cabin, just 
to the north. Our guide assured us that we would find 

(Continued on page 428) 





F I could find a little road, 


t 
& 


A ‘happy little, winding road, 


& Away up in the hills, 


mee | With ‘hemlock trees o’ershadowing it, 
me, » And flecks of sunlight gladdening it, 
And clear, brown, chuckling rills, 


I'd give my very life to it, 


The joyous, luring thrill of it, 


Clean swept with fragrant air, 
I'd, break my bread with humble souls, 
My creed the gypsy’s glowing coals, 


The evening star my prayer. 


We followed the dashing stream. 


rook Trout of Alaska 


UTH BRADWAY must 
R have had in mind some 


such trail as the one we 

were following to the Dewey Lakes high above Skagway 
when she wrote that verse. We were climbing the moun- 
tain east of Skagway, following the man-made trail up 
the steep rocky cliff. Hand rails and other protective de- 
vices helped us to keep our course as the road wound 
around the great rocks. Dedman, our guide, was bur- 
dened with his heavy camera. Jim and I carried only our 
fishing tackle, for there were stories of giant brook trout 
at the twin peaks high above us where the upper Dewey 
Lake nestled in a valley fed by glacial rivers. 

We came to the top of the first range and before us 
lay Lower Dewey Lake. The sun was hidden as we had 
started early and the mountain held it back. Fog lay on 
the lake and we heard the muffled voices of early morning 
trout fishermen trying for the brooks at dawn. They had 
a boat. We could hear the “clunk” of the oars as they 
moved it about, although we could see but a short dis- 
tance because of the heavy fog which swept up cloud-like 
from Lynn Canal far below. Jim and I would have been 
content to have tried our luck here, but Dedman urged 
us on, 

Dewey Falls roared, a white torrent, high above us, 
forcing the fog away from its base where it poured into 
the lake in a series of mighty cascades. Here was good 
trout water we knew. All along the wildly lovely West 
Coast of Alaska and British Columbia there are numerous 
little streams and creeks which flow into the sea. The 
ecstatically intimate embrace of the waters may be seen 
by anyone who cares to leave the more beaten paths and 
follow some vagrant of a trail to the outlet. Here was 
a picture for the artist. Dashing waters, waving fronds 
of evergreens dripping with spray, and leaping brook trout 
in the quieter waters, for the fish were rising beautifully. 
The artist looks at the woods and waters and then turns 
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By JAMES CLYDE GILBERT 


to lay on his canvas as much of 
the glory of shaft and bough and 
frond as it is possible for his brush 
to catch, but he knows better than anyone else that the 
real beauty of the woods has baffled his brush and defied 


his colors! 


T was good to get back into the coast forests again. 

We had been far down the Yukon valley in the land 
of short timber and frost-killed vegetation, for the nights 
in the Arctic are sometimes frosty. The days were long 
and hot, exceedingly so, and we were glad that glacial 
waters were at hand. But the timber of the lower Yukon 
is stunted and great areas are barren of timber growth. 
Along the coast here at Skagway the trees grow large and 
thick with much moisture throughout them. 

We did not pause at the first lake but turned to ascend 
the higher ground. We now followed along the dashing 
stream that poured its waters over high precipices and 
rocky canyons, boiling and singing on its way to the sea at 
Skagway. A disastrous fire had swept this country above 
the lower lake and the dead, bare trees stood like stark 
soldiers guarding the green mysterious forests farther up 
the slope. We quickened our pace, for we do not like 
burned-over areas. It reminds us too much of our own 
denuded northern Michigan in spots after the lumberman 
and fire have glutted it. 

As we wound higher and higher the air became clearer. 
Far below us we could see the fair city of Skagway nes- 
tled in the valley where rail and water meet. Even as we 
watched, a white steamer of the Canadian National Line 
came into dock. The heavy black coal smoke of a White 
Pass & Yukon train was clearly outlined against a rocky 
wall as the train puffed up the long slope toward Summit 
and the International boundary. ‘This side the waters 
run into the Pacific Ocean, beyond Summit the Yukon 
River has its head and the water flows north. 
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In this lake the fish grow large and exceptionally powerful. 


At the edge of the green timber we found wild currants 
in great profusion. Also, great luscious raspberries of 
exceptional size and far more delicious than the more 
lowly salmon berry of the Pacific Coast. Jimmie wanted 
to stop here and fish a likely looking pool. I would have 
been glad to rest, but Dedman was urging us on. 

Mountain climbing is one of the most arduous of out- 
door recreations and one that I delight in most of all. 
Alpine air and Alpine glories are not lightly won. The 
hardened climber talks casually of trails that are simple 
and heights of easy reach; enthusiasm is kindled in the 
heart of the novice, long lured by the calm defiance of 
the peaks, steeped in the glamour of mountain wilder- 
nesses with their strange seasons and beauties and varying 
vegetation. The most unlikely-looking men often prove 
the toughest on the hard trail. Your pink-skinned athlete 
with his well-developed muscles and shapely limbs often 
falls out and is passed by some scrawny, weatherbeaten 
old fellow of twice his age, one of those loose-jointed 
shuffling gaited old mountaineers who plods into camp 
with his load every evening, showing no signs of unusual 
exertion. More than mere strength of muscle is required 
to negotiate the steep mountains of the north. A tough- 
ness in the very grain of the man and a temperament that 
permits him to use just the amount of effort needed for 
each step and no more—and everlasting determination. 
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We entered the green forest at a 
point where both trail and dashing 
river emerged from a steep, rocky 
wall, The sun was now exceedingly 
hot in the open. All signs of fog 
had disappeared from below, rolling 
on toward the summit in clouds of 
fleecy whiteness. Far below us we 
saw the twin jewels, which were the 
lower Dewey Lakes, the reservoir 
where Skagway stores its water 
supply. On below the lakes we 
could see clearly the people walking 
in the streets of Skagway, see the 
stores, and the round tower of the 
Golden North Hotel. High above 
the city gleamed the green ice of a 
great glacier on the opposite side of 
that noble arm of the sea, Lynn 
Canal. Henry Dedman said a great 
section of this glacier had broken 
away and fallen into the valley and 
that in so doing several acres of 
virgin gold ground never prospected 
had been laid bare. Sometime soon 
he planned to go over and ascend 
that mountain and look for signs of 
color. Many miners follow the re- 
treating glaciers in this manner and 
not infrequently strike it rich. The 
ice tears great furrows in the earth 
as it descends, making a cross-section 
of the country and laying bare, 
without the expensive exertion of 
man, the secrets of what lies beneath 
the surface. All this we saw before 
we entered the dark, awesome forest. 

From the bright sunlight of the 
open to the darksome aisles of this 
mighty Coast forest is a contrast 
sharp as light and darkness. A 
throbbing, though not actually audi- 
ble, seems to beat away in the heart 
of the gloom and reverberate every- 
where; perhaps only the echo of a 
grouse drumming in ecstasies of love; perhaps only the 
pulsing of one’s own quickened blood; nevertheless, it is 
inseparable from these dense Skagway woods and con- 
tributes largely to the eerie feeling of a pervading hostile 
intelligence. ‘Then a sigh, first gentle and mournful, but 
widening into a gasp of relief, quivers high up in the air 
and finds a glad echo in the breast of us who, noticing 
fallen trees, earth-festooned turnouts with upstanding 
roots writhing heavenwards like the tentacles of an octo- 
pus, begin to think we may have mistaken an atmosphere 
of deep and grateful repose for that of menace. In an 
open spot where the sunlight covered a half acre, we 
found great luscious blueberries like the huckleberries of 
our own Otsego county in northern Michigan. Indeed 
we might well. believe we were back in the thick hard- 
wood forests that clothed that delightful region twenty- 
five years ago. Here is our old friend the huckleberry, 
the raspberry and numerous other plants and flowers. 


E had little time to stop and enjoy the beauties of 
this sylvan scene. The inexhaustible Dedman was 


for moving on. We must make the summit while the 
trout were striking or be disappointed. So on we toil, 
ever up, toward those towering peaks whose pointed 
spires we can see occasionally through openings in the 
forest roof. We passed tiny trickling streams and crawled 
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over shaky bridges that were made 
in the days of 98 when the gold 
rush built Skagway from a cluster 
of tents to the thriving city it is 
today. Cold streams trip out of the 
bush over the rocks and across the 
trail, but we are warned against 
drinking much while hot and tired 
—there is no comfort at all in the 
rills!) Just as Dedman says we are 
near the top, the climb becomes dis- 
gustingly worse, stiffer and steeper. 
Then the woods burst open, there 
are berries and flowers, open sky 
and hill tops! A grassy meadow 
slopes toward us from the high ram- 
parts of upper Dewey Lake. A cabin 
roof is seen through the trees. A 
beautiful sparkling sheet of water 
lies before us and there, not a half 
mile away are the mighty twin 
peaks visible for so long a distance. 
Now we can rest a minute and get 
our wind, 

We found the boat tied to a 
sunken root. Soon we were casting 
off the mouth of a glacial stream. 
We caught many fish. They were 
all brook trout. Someone who loved 
the red spotted beauties in the east 
has managed to have them planted 
high up in this mountain gem. If 
that was possible why can we not 
transplant the spawn of the Arctic 
grayling, which may be obtained 30 
miles from Skagway, into cold 
streams of Lake Superior and north- 
ern Michigan where formerly the 
Michigan grayling thrived? 

There are some exceptionally 
large brook trout in the upper 
Dewey Lakes. Fed by glacial 
streams which wind through low 
bushes along the edge of the ice 
sheets the fish find many insects 
floating down to be devoured. The water is clear and 
cold and the fish may be seen far beneath the boat, swim- 
ming about the boulder strewn bottom. At the southwest 
corner of the lake a large stream rushes into the lake 
with a delightful soothing, subdued roar. One has only 
to flick his fly in the current and let it drift out over the 
drop-off in the lake to snag into a mighty fish. And 
such sport! Living in the icy waters of the high lake the 
fish grow large and exceptionally powerful. They take 
the fly readily and fight to the very end of their strength. 
They are beautifully colored, red spotted, pink bellied 
and have a flavor unsurpassed by any fish save the gray- 
ling which live in the headwaters of the Yukon. 

As we were fishing we could hear, far up the hillside, 
the lone, long-drawn-out howl of a wolf. Probably on 
the trail of a sheep or caribou of which there are many 
in that district. To the west the green glacier of the 
mountain the other side of Skagway gleamed in the sun- 
light. The scene from this high altitude is constantly 
changing in a series of contrasting spectacular effects; 
viewed at dawn on a clear day, the mountain mass takes 
on a fairy garb of exquisite color, gradating from the 
darkest blue to the lower valley, a lighter shade, then to 
the rose pink tints of the snowy top. These mysterious 
peaks appear chill and repellent as they lower menacingly 
in vague outline through the shifting screen of a misty 
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A tree-fringed lake—home of the speckled fighters. 


morn. Again they are soit and slumberous as at high 
noon when the sun shines with all its heat down on us. 
‘The brcok trout of Dewey Lake bite best in the early 
morning or the cool of evening, though we have had 
them rise to the fly on cold, misty days when the chill 
winds drifted in from the boisterous Pacific. “There was 
one wily beauty, a perfect King of Square ‘Tails, who lay 
in the shadow of a submerged mossy log which jutted out 
from the shore over the deep water. ‘Time and again we 
would try to ensnare that fish, but it was of no avail. 
The flies did not interest him in the least. Then I 
thought of what the engineer of the Canadian National 
steamship Prince Rupert told me on the way up. He 
said that when all else failed, he had caught grayling on a 
bit of pork rind such as we used in the east for baiting 
spinners for. bass. I let the trout rest a few minutes while 
I carefully baited with a piece of pork chunk. 


OING ashore I gathered a handful of moss, chips, 
dirt and other glacial refuse from the washed out 
soil. These I put on a large, dun colored chip of cedar 
together with my pork chunk. I let the current carry 
the chip load of junk over the fish and when just above 
it I tightened the line pulling overboard all the load. The 
light stuff floated, the residue sank, together with the 
(Continued on page 430) 





The possessor of a disagreeable temper and a diabolical grin. 


Fire Eyes of the Southern § wamps 


Hunting Alligators with Jack and Gun 


WEEK ago I saw my first alli- 
gator. We were poling our way 
through a Florida swamp. Tufts 


A 


of prairie grass, mud islands, bunches of 
cabbage palms, and palmetto trees rose out 
of the watery waste in a tangle of tropical 
vegetation that again and again caught and 


Once a flock of duck 


jammed our boat. 


rose with a soft whir and winged their way northward. 


By MARION TODD 
Photographs by 
Julian A. Dimock. 
Courtesy the 
American Museum of 
Natural History. 


A sport calling for a good eye, a steady hand and a cool head. 
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caught the dog’s leg. 


“Alligator country,” muttered my guide. 
“We better go get your dog quick. He’s 
wading in after us from the mud bank of 
that island.” But at that moment I heard 
a loud splash. A black, horny, broad-nosed 
head appeared above the water. My dog 
gave a yelp of terror. The alligator, with 
a lightning snap of his giant jaws, had 

He dragged him into the water 
and rolled over and over drowning 
my dog by inches. 

Then, suddenly, there wasn’t a 
sign of dog or alligator. The water 
was still again. 

Far down to the bottom the alli- 
gator had dived with his dead vic 
tim. Later he would eat it slowly 
bit by bit. Helpless because we had 
no guns we had had to watch. 

The alligator feeds on turtles, 
fish, and frogs and even on stra 
hunters’ dogs. With his long horny 
tail he sweeps his prey towards his 
mouth. Then he drags each victim 
to death by drowning. 

Man is one creature he fears and 
avoids. 

Most people think of the alligato: 
only as the little, innocent two-foot 
creatures they often see scuttling 
about in marsh pools. These are 
the young. Few but hunters see the 
old, giant alligators. They hide 
away in the wildest districts moving 
about only at night, sleeping on 
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sunny mud banks by day. They are 
six, eight, ten, and fourteen feet 
long. 

Wherever there is tropical vege- 
tation, and sluggish water, and 
humid atmosphere, from the south- 
ern part of North Carolina to the 
gulf and westward to the Rio 
Grande the American alligator is to 
be found. The little ones gather 
dozens together in shallow marsh 
pools. The old ones, because they 
have been hard hunted, hide in the 
most inaccessible depths of jungles 
and swamps. ‘Therefore today the 
best hunting is far up unfrequented 
branches of the Savannah River and 
deep in Florida’s tropical sloughs 
and cypress groves. 

The best month for hunting is 
February—the mating season. For 
then the usually solitary, giant alli- 
gators gather together and the 
hunter may get more than one in a 
night. 

In this month towards nine o'clock 
in a tropical swamp you will suddenly hear a rattling 
bellow break the stillness. Then across the lake comes 
an answering bellow. ‘Then another and another from 
cove, marsh and island. The bull alligators are standing 
on the mud banks calling for mates. Their mates are 
swimming to them. 


OMEWHERE under water in the side of a mud 
bank each alligator has its cave to which it always 
returns. Then, later, in April or May, each maternal 


alligator choses a sheltered, sunny spot on the bank above 


and there builds a small mound of mud and grass and in 
it lays its eggs. The sun and the fermenting grass hatch 
the eggs. Baby alligators, eight inches long, wriggle out 
and instinctively make for the water. Sociably the very 
young gather in shallow pools. As they grow older they 
separate and finally go off to live alone, roaming and 
feeding by night, by day sleeping on mud banks. 

There are many ways of hunting the alligator. Should 
you go out with Fred Anderson, most famous of Florida 
hunters, on a typical expedition for seven- and eight-foot 
trophies you will go “Jacking.” You start into the 
“Everglades” swamp as night comes. In your cap is 
fastened a torch, or “Jack.’’ You carry a gun. 

With your hands you force your way through the dense, 
tropical mass of grass and vines and weeds growing head 
high in the black, watery mud. Now and 
again in the darkness you blindly slip into 
a pool or stumble over a log. Now and 
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In the sawgrass wilds. Shooting a bull gator from a canoe. 


again you wade knee deep through stretches of stagnant 
water and even waist deep. 

Finally, after hours, Fred guides you to a hidden lake. 
Here you darken your “Jacks.” You crouch on the bank 
listening to see if this is good hunting country. It is. 
For you hear a rustle and the swish of water as a body 
moves near by. You see little, malignant, red, fiery eyes 
darting through the blackness over the lake’s surface. 
There are alligators swimming. ‘Fire Eyes” the natives 
call them; because at night their black bodies melt into 
the darkness while their red eyes gleam. 

Then you suddenly blaze your “Jacks” full on the lake. 
Motionless and fascinated the big, black alligators stare 
into the light. You shoot. The water is lashed into 
motion. Red eyes dart toward the shore, darkness, and 
hiding. 

You drag the dead alligator to shore with an iron- 
hooked pole. 

Hunting in this way, professionals, going after hides 
in order to sell the leather, will get many five- and six- 
foot alligators in a night. It is these professionals that 
are swiftly exterminating the alligator. For they avoid 
the dangerous old ones to shoot the more-easily caught 
young. 

They even “go bagging” for 
baby alligators. With “Jacks” 
in their hats they wade through 

(Continued on page 432) 


Plenty of excitement for the captors of this small gator. 





o Build a 


Showing how roof beams are placed. 


HE advent of the so-called 

“portable house,” with all 

materials cut to fit and ready 
to set up anywhere on short notice, 
has for many reasons failed to check 
the steady and increasing demand 
for the good, old-fashioned log 
cabin. 

Nothing so well fits into wood- 
land surroundings as the ’ pioneer 
type of log camp, and few indeed 
are the possessions which can give 
the owner such a feeling of genuine 
pride as a cabin of this sort, built 
by his own hands and his own sim- 
ple tools. 

My wife and I are now rounding 
out our fifteenth month in the log 
cabin of our selection. Located on 
the west shore of beautiful Umsaskis 
Lake, midway of the famous Alle- 
gash River in Northern Maine, we 
are seventy miles from the nearest 
town, in the midst of a veritable 
fish and game Paradise. 

The cabin was built according to a well-thought-out 
plan, and has proved utterly and completely satisfactory. 
We have been warm and comfortable with the thermome- 
ter outside flirting with 40 degrees below zero; cool and 
comfortable in midsummer, when it’ was well over 100 
in the shade. 

It is not elaborate, but it has served us well . . . and 
so we are going to tell you how this cabin was evolved 
from the raw materials at hand. 

For tools, we had a pair of sharp axes, a plane, hand- 
saw, two hammers, a two-inch auger, a carpenter’s level 
and chalk-line, two cant-dogs or peavys (used in handling 
logs), a steel measuring tape, and a chisel with a blade 
three inches wide. With this simple kit, and a big cross- 
cut saw for cutting down and trimming off the ends of 
the logs, we at once set to work on our camp. 

The outside dimensions were to be 28 x 16 feet. The 
extra 8 feet of linear dimension we intended for the 
porch. Our walls were to be eight feet high from floor 
to eaves, and the pitch of our roof would make the ex- 


The cabin in winter and summer. 


Log Cabin 


On Erecting a Home 
in the Wilderness 


By KENNETH FULLER LEE 


treme height from floor to ridge-pole about 11 feet, 

Fortunately, our timber was right at hand. We de- 
cided to use cedar for the bottom logs, as this wood is 
more impervious to decay when subjected to soil moisture 
than any other Maine wood. We selected four straight 
cedars, felled them with the cross-cut and dragged tiem 
onto our camp-site, where they were carefully peeled . . . 
the bark being started with the axe-blades and stripped 
off by hand. 

Two of these were cut off to zive 
us straight 28 ft. lengths and the 
remaining pair were made 16 ‘eet, 
taking pains to cut all four in such 
a manner as to utilize the portions 
of each log which best held its aver- 
age diameter. Digging a deep trench 
in the soil, we filled this with coarse 
rocks to serve as a base. 

Measuring off 16 feet, we ran a 
second trench of the same sort par- 
allel to the first one, and in these 
we laid our side-logs . . . the 28 
footers. Notching the ends of the 
long logs, we next set our frame- 
work for the foundation, using for 
this purpose a crude “‘square’”’ con- 
structed of a pair of short boards six 
inches in width. The 16 foot logs 
were notched and dropped into the 
corresponding notches in the 28 
footers, being spiked down solidly 
with 14 inch spikes to prevent 
“working” later on. 

Our next job was to select four 
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Better than notching logs. 
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straight spruces, these we cut to correspond with the 
dimensions of our cedar foundation logs, and when they 
were peeled we laid them aside briefly, and cut four ten- 
foot lengths for corner-posts. The accompanying photo- 
graph will show how these were set in much better than 
[can describe the process. The corner-posts were squared 
on two sides . . . so that a quarter of apple pie would 
somewhat resemble a cross-section of the posts, which 
were 10 feet in length, giving us two feet below the floor, 
and eight feet from floor to eaves. 

Again we notched the bottom-logs, setting our prepared 
corner-posts into the notches and spiking them there sol- 
idly. Then the four peeled spruce “second logs” were 
“butted” solidly into 
position against the cor- 
ner-posts as is shown in 
the picture and “toe- 
nailed” to them, ten-inch 
spikes being used. 

The two tiers of logs 
thus far placed were 
roughly two feet in 
height. We selected sev- 
eral small spruces, peeled 
them, and squared them 
roughly with our axes to 
form the  floor-beams. 
As the main room of the 
camp was to be 20 feet 
in length, we used seven 
floor-beams, spiking 
them across prepared 
notches in the two 28 
foot second logs, and 
using our level frequent- 
ly. 

Our floor-beams being 
placed, we found that 
we now had a rigid base 
for future construction. 
Erection of the end and 
sidewalls, of peeled 
spruce logs, was easy 
and went on rapidly. As 
shown in the pictures, 
the work consisted in 
cutting off our logs to 
the proper length, drop- 
ping them into position 
against the squared sides 
of the corner-posts, and 
spiking them _ solidly. 
The logs were placed 
alternately ‘‘tops and 
butts,” in order that 
both ends of each wall 
would be of equal 
height. 

Our system of squared 
corners is a better plan for the average camp builder than 
the more usual one of notching the ends and fitting them 
to each other . . . for notching is a specialized game. It 
is easy for the real Old-Timer, who grew up with an axe 
in his fist. . . but if it is not done expertly it will result in 
sidewalls that you can “sling a cat through.” 

We ran our sidewalls up eight feet above the floor. 
The “pitch” of our roof was obtained easily by running a 
pair of long boards up and in from the opposite sides of 
the top log in each side wall. By pushing the end of the 
boards past each other and sighting along them we got the 
desired angle . . . and measured the height to the peak 
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with our steel.tape. It was 11 feet . . . so we cut two 
poles of that length and nailed them in an upright posi- 
tion, one at each end of the camp, to gauge our work by. 

The chalk-line was then utilized to determine the 
proper slant at which the “peak logs” were to be cut off. 
We found that seven logs would be required to fill the 
space between the top-log in our walls and the ridge-pole. 
These end-logs in the peak were tapered with the axes, 
and held in place by the 7 roof-beams, each 28 feet long. 
These were placed three on a side, with the ridge-pole in 
the center, and spiked into the notches in the end-logs. 

Our roof was laid over these logs, being made of un- 
seasoned spruce and hemlock boards. Knowing that this 
material would shrink 
when dry, we covered 
the roof first with a 
cheap grade of roofing 
paper. Over this we 
laid cedar shingles, 
placed “five inches to 
the weather.” 

An idea of my own 
has worked out well in 
the construction of this 
roof, so I will pass it 
along. The most com- 
mon source of trouble 
with woods camps_ has 
been the tendency of ice 
to form on the roof, 
over the eaves, where 
outside cold strikes 
against the edge of the 
roof. Warm air inside 
the cabin melts the snow 
on the main roof, which 
runs down and freezes 
along the edges. This 
makes a ridge which 
backs up water, and the 
roof will leak. 

To avoid this we took 
two long planks, 20 ft. 
x 14 inches; these were 
placed, one on the top 
of each sidewall, extend- 
ing out and up at an 
angle to join the edge of 
the roof. Braced at both 
ends and in the middle, 
these provide a “V- 
shaped” space under the 
eaves which is_ heated 
from the inside of the 
camp, maintaining an 
even temperature under 
the entire roof area, and 
effectively preventing 
roof trouble. The triple 
. boards, roofing paper and shingles, does away 


(See Diagram “B.”) 
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root ... 
with moisture from condensation. 


UR next problem was the cutting out of our window 

and door spaces. We accomplished this by first 
measuring carefully the dimensions of each window and 
marking outlines on the logs with a lumberman’s pencil, 
after which we bored through the logs with our two-inch 
auger and sawed out between the holes with the narrow- 
bladed hand-saw. The wood chisel was employed to 
smooth up the inside surfaces prior to the installing of 
our window-frames. ‘These were constructed of pine. 
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As may be seen in the pictures, the camp was well 
equipped for windows. Single panes of glass, each 24 x 24 
inches in size, were set into hinged frames, the hinges 
being placed at the top so that the window can be swung 
outward. Adjustable hooks are provided to allow us to 
fasten the window in any desired position. Made in the 
above manner, each window provides an unobstructed 
view of the surrounding woods and lake, each a separate 
and attractive picture. 

The door, placed in the center of the front of our 
camp, was our one extravagance. It is built of 
cypress, and has a clear 24 x 24 inch pane to 
match the other five windows, this insuring 
a well-lighted camp even on the dark- 
est of days. 

The porch, 8 x 16 feet in size, 
was constructed of odds and 
ends, logs which we had 
left over after the main 
portion of our cabin was 
completed. The  hand- 
rails on the steps, side-rails 
on the porch, etc., offer a 
fertile field for ornamentation, 
and this can be left to the 
imagination of the individual. 

Peeler spruce offers an excellent 
medium, and should be well shellac- 
coated to prevent “checking” after 
the porch is finished. We used a 
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good grade of copper screen-cloth in 
screening this porch, for the Northern 
Maine woods are rather too well 
populated with mosquitoes, black flies, 
midges, and other small pests of this 


nature to allow of woodsy comfort 
unless some such form of protection 
is provided. 

The floor of our camp was built 
of the only material then at hand 
green hemlock and spruce boards. 
We knew that when it dried out it 
would shrink considerably . . . so as 
each board was set into place 
it was wedged solidly, using 
the cant-dogs as levers. We 
did not nail the floor-boards 
solidly, however, planning to 
set them over and insert new 
boards after the floor had dried 
sufficiently. 

If readers of this article are 
planning the construction of a 
simple cabin of this type, let me 
emphasize the need for real care 
in the selection of floor material. 
Get the best that you can afford, 
and take pains in laying it, for a good floor is about as 
important as anything you can imagine. However, if you 
are unable for any reason to get good flooring, and just 
do with a rough floor . . . the best material available for 
laying over it is the common grass rug. Linoleum will 
not stand the gaff, it will crack and go all to smithereens 
in no time if laid over uneven boards. We got a grass 
rug for $5.00, 9 x 12 feet in size, and after fifteen months 
of daily service, it is still O. K. 
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WILL briefly describe the inside furnishing of our 
camp. Under each of the front windows, facing 
the lake, I built very comfortable window-seats with back 


rests. Under the side windows we built two small 
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Cross section of side, showing V-shaped angle, pre- 
venting formation of ice on roof edge. (B.) 
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tables, using a two-foot section of peeled log for the sup- 
ports. One of these serves to hold our library, the other 
is my typewriter stand and writing table, and from each 


of them a fine view of the woods is available. 
A big closet, consisting of a horizontal clothes-pole 
screened by cretonne curtains suspended from wire sup- 
ports, fills the right-hand corner of the camp facing the 
lake and affords a storage room for our extra duds. 
Our sink and “kitchen” is in the corner in the opposite 
end of the camp, and here are provided plenty of shelves 
covered with white oilcloth, and a big cupboard beside 
the sink to hold our table utensils. Under the 
cupboard are more shelves, and Mrs. Lee 
put “skirts” over these shelves to keep 
out the dust. 
The stove is in the exact 
center of the rearward 
portion of the camp, 
between the 
—— “kitchen” 
VP~ and the 
ff ‘‘bedroom.” 
This affair of hay- 
ing one’s stove near 
the foot of the bed 
possesses a real charm 
when the trees are cracking 
with the frost outside. 
(See Diagram ‘‘A.”) 
Each window has its neat 
cretonne curtain’ with | lace 
. edges, and the same cretonne 
serves to cover our “closets,” 
and the cushions of the window- 
seats and rustic chairs. Mrs. 
Lee tells me that there is now 
aoe available a certain light-weight 
oilcloth, furnished in attrac- 
tive patterns and colors, which 
is better for the purposes men- 
tioned. It is dust-proof and 
washes readily, and we'll use 
it in our next cabin. 

In closing, here are a few 
tips for the prospective builder 
of log cabins. If you want 

your finished camp to be nice 
and clean, don’t peel your 
logs until they are on the 
site. If you peel them where 
they are felled, dragging 
them to the camp-site will 
ruin their appearance. 

Keep all tools = sharp, 
otherwise your work wil! be 
doubled and the results 
bungled. 

Dig a good, deep trench entirely around the outside of 
the finished cabin . .. this will prevent seepage from 
working under and ruining your bottom logs and_ floor. 
Your sink drain should be dug at the same time. Mike 
this at least seven feet deep and fill it with clean gravel, 
roofing it over with boards and dirt to prevent odors 
from escaping. 

Chinking may be done in a variety of ways. We were 
very fortunate in being able to obtain a large number of 
new burlap bags. These we cut into strips, which were 
then twisted to give them bulk and driven in between the 
logs with a hardwood wedge and a light maul. Oakum, 
such as that used in caulking the seams of wooden ships, 
is better, for its (Continued on page 442) 
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Are Sharks Man- Killers: 


Concerning a Question Now 
in the Daily 


By EARL 


|\HERE has always been consid- 
able argument as to whether a 


shark or barracuda will attack 


mankind. Now, I do not look forward to settling this 
argument with this article but I would like to bring for- 


ward some definite facts that should convince any 
sensible person that shark and barracuda will attack, 
not only man, but anything they take a notion to 
attack. 

It is of no use to relate over and over again the 
numerous instances wherein people have been attacked 
while swimming in the ocean and bays. They could 
not positively identify the creature that wounded 
them and I do not see how any reasonable person 
could expect them to do so. A fish invariably strikes 
from the rear or side, coming from underneath, and 
so quick are they that, even allowing a person to be on 
the alert and visibility perfect at the time, it would 
be almost impossible to identify said fish. 

But we would have to admit that a swimmer is not 
always on the alert, nor is he using up all his energy 
by gazing around, about and underneath him. Should 
a fish take an arm or leg off him suddenly, his mental 
processes are not tuned on things piscatorial and his 
interest is not concentrated on identifying the fish. 
Chances are, he doesn’t even see the 
fish! It would be like walking up a 
dark alley and being hit on the head 
with a billy. Could you identify your 
assailant? 

At a port in Mexico a pet dog fell 
into the water. His mistress dove 
over after him. Neither of them ever 
came up. Four days later some 
fishermen cut open a shark they had 
caught. In this shark’s belly they 
found human bones, hair and a dog 
collar. In Florida a man had his 
arm taken off by a fish. It struck 
him twice. The first time, it took 
his hand and forearm.’ Almost in- 
stantly, it struck 
again and took the 
rest of the arm to the 
shoulder. 

In the case of the 
woman and dog, no 
one saw a shark at- 
tack them. They may 
have drowned first 
and then been de- 
voured. In that of 
the man who lost his 
arm, investigation dis- 
closed that he did not 
see the creature that 
attacked him. I cite 
these two particular 
happenings to prove 
my contention that in- 
vestigation proves 
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nothing definite as to the kind 
or character -of fish involved. 
In all instances of mankind 
being attacked by fish, however, the wounds show 
plainly that the fish had teeth. The wounds also 
plainly indicated barracuda or shark teeth, as the 
case might be. 

“But,” exclaim the barracuda and shark de- 
fenders, “if barracuda and shark attacked humans 
our beaches would be absolutely unsafe!” 

Well, they are not absolutely safe. Not by a ° 
good bit! Not only have there been hands, arms and 
legs lost, but many mysterious drownings have been 
recorded at them. At one beach, a girl was attacked 
and, although rescued, died from loss of blood and 
fright. At another beach, a good swimmer dove into 
the surf and that was the last seen of him. Just a few 
weeks ago a six-foot barracuda chased a gentleman 
bather right out of the water! Of course, this barra- 
cuda might have been merely “cutting capers’—just 
playful, in other words. But who wants to “cut 
capers” with a barracuda? Being better equipped for 
“cutting ,” the barracuda has all the best of it! It’s 
too much like playing “London Bridge” and having 
the “bridge” fall on you! 

However, our beaches are safe comparatively, be- 
cause large shark and barracuda do not make a 
practice of hanging around resort beaches. They 
generally stick out around the reefs where their 
natural food is plentiful and where they can hide 
out from their enemies. If they visit along the 
beaches at all, such visits occur mostly at night. 
Fishing among the reefs and on the beaches at 
various periods of the day have convinced me 
that the foregoing is correct. 

There are exceptions to this rule, of course, 
and large shark and barracuda have been observ- 
ed near beaches at bathing time. At such times, 
I might remark, everyone scrambles for shore 
and, odd to relate, as soon as they get comfor- 

tably and safely thereon, like as not they will 

start the old argument over again—whether or 
not a fish will make a 

: grab at you. 

inne Allowing that 
rush. occasionally a_ large 
shark or barracuda 
does visit a beach; if 
he were hungry, he 
would not be there 
because, as I have 
previously remarked, 
his natural food is 
not there in quantity. 
But, we will go fur- 
ther—we will allow 
that the shark or bar- 
racuda is near the 
beach and that he “is 
hungry and_ looking 
for something to eat. 


(Cont. on page 432) 





When Muskies Are King! 


Angling for the Tiger - 
of the Lakes 


OPT 


Casting a wooden plug along the edges of a likely musky reef. 


EEN through the branches of the 
birch and the Norways, the lake 
lay as smooth as a sheet of glass 

for five miles to the southward and three miles to the 
west. Not a breath of wind rippled the surface, yet, 
without any guide whatever, the little boat that was 
crossing the blue plain curved lightly, wedging into the 
south for a few minutes, then the power was shut off and 
there it lay gently rocking as the copper-faced Ojibwa at 
the stern peered down silently into the deep mystery of 
the great pool. 

The casual observer looking over that boat side would 
have seen just a deep, green-blue blank, that hinted of 
water of not less than twenty-foot depth. It was a mile 
to the shore, yet the Ojibwa signed that this was the place 
and the man sitting forward in the boat reeled his wooden 
muskellunge lure up to within eight inches of the bamboo 
rod’s tip, brought the little rcd back over his shoulder 
with a skilled flirt, whipped forward and the bait went 
darting out through the crisp summer sunlight. 

“Now, um reel slow—jus’ turn dat reel handle, so,” 
with a slow, steady gyration of the brown paw before 
him as though cranking a great reel to bring in an imagi- 
nary lure. 

The dark, glowing eyes, though, held something be- 
sides the reflected light from the surface of the lake. 
There was also an intent alertness about the powerful, 
close-knit figure of the Indian guide. The cunning eyes 
followed every riffle that the black silk line cut along that 
immobile surface. A few puffy clouds that had sprung 
up over the western edge of the timber lay mirrored for 
a second where the line broke the monotony—then it 
happened! 

“You got um!” It was a short, sharp grunt, but it 
brought a lump of excitement to the throat of the man 
who had been turning the reel handle. Then, as the 
words died on the still air, there came a rush that tore 
the line from the reel as though it had suddenly gone 
mad. He blocked it with his thumb, but a low, steady 
voice from the stern told him to ease out the silk, which 


By BEN C. ROBINSON 


he did. But even so, he was not pre- 
pared for the sudden, terrorizing rush, 
the great, gleaming body, bent almost 
double that catapulted like a bursting bomb from the calm 
lake amidst a boil of water, floundered over and wallowed 
a moment, then down and away like a flash curving about 
the boat. All this had happened so swiftly that even yet 
the fisherman was almost unacquainted with the results. 
A fish he had hooked, but where? How? In water 
that was too deep, certainly! He had cast out, not ex- 
pecting the rise at all, but more for the sake of occupying 
himself while the boat drifted a moment. 

The low, sure voice of the Indian kept coaching the 
angler. The first rush was not the last, but that had been 
the one that decided the fight, for the first upward rush 
of a leaping musky of eighteen pounds from a cold lake 
is the one that almost always decides the fate of a fishing 
contest. 

No, the man who had hired that guide didn’t know it 
at the time, but there was one of the best muskellunge 
fishing rock bars directly under that boat of any that 
crossed or lay beneath the surface of that particular lake. 
It was a bar that any good guide would have given three 
years of his life to have known the secret of. 


OE happened to know of it. He had picked up the 

information from his father, and his father had found 
it out one clear day in the spring, when the bottom of 
the lake could be seen in spots where the water was over 
fifteen feet in depth. 

There does oftentimes occur unusual clarity in lakes. 
Whether it is some trick of the sun, some peculiar con- 
dition of the water, or the wind and water combined— 
whatever it is, the bottom can be read at times where 
under normal conditions only that black, blue-green mys- 
tery confronts the observer. On such-times, the man who 
has the forethought to get out in the boat and do some 
exploring will find invaluable secrets awaiting him in the 
way of rocky bars and weedy beds. 

Now this bar I have told about was wonderful for a 
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Through the trees. 


number of reasons. Chief among these, however, was 
the fact that on this bar there also grew a narrow, long 
weed-bed of some narrow-leaved aquatic vegetation. 
This combined with the rocky ridge that ran from a 
finger of rocky woodland on the northwest end of the 
lake to another similar point on the southwest end, 
served to form one of the greatest loafing places in the 
whole section for large, vividly-colored, hard-fighting 
muskellunge. 

Others knew the location of this bar, at places in its 
course across the deep waters, but they had found it either 
by trolling the bottom with large hooks, by sounding or 
by watching Joe fish the place. However, the wily 
Indian did not anchor his boat at any time. The man 
who was fishing with him never knew when he was 
fishing the proper spot. He might, possibly, be fishing a 
hundred yards either side of the narrow ridge, or again 
he might be fishing directly over it—that was one of the 
mysteries of the place, for only by taking bearings from 
trees or points of the shore could any one relocate the 
spot. When a fish was hooked the boat was in some 
manner allowed to either drift away, or in the excitement 
of the battle with the fish paddled away from its original 
position tor the landing of the game. Never was it pos- 
sible to get the exact location of the rise. A watery plain 
surrounded them. Others on the Jake tried to creep up. 
Boats would come drifting with the wind, their occupants 
apparently oblivious to the fact they approached Joe’s 
location, but Joe would be cunningly fanning the boat 
away with powerful, hidden sweeps of his hand. He 
alone knew of the exact location of that bar. 

In prospecting a lake or river pool to define the best 
locations for muskellunge hang-outs, I have always found 
the spring season to be best. Then there seems to be a 
stronger, more penetrating light over the water. Then, 
if ever, deep bars can be located If these bars are purely 
rocky ones, there is not the probability that they will hold 
anything much except wall-eyed pike and small-mouth 
bass, for in that case the food that will congregate there 
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Under the placid surface lurk many old musky warriors. 


will be more along the order of crayfish, shrimp and 
hellgramite, than minnows. But if a rocky ridge can be 
found that has a growth of weeds covering the rocks, 
then it can be gambled on that this is a muskellunge bar. 

Rocky humps sometimes occur in the very middle or in 
the open waters of a lake, and as a rule there are weeds, 
either on the sides or along the base of the spot. These 
are wonderful locations for the tiger fish to haunt. 
For wherever weeds are found under the surface, there it 
can be safely assumed there will also be crowds of perch, 
rock-bass, crappie, suckers or minnows schooling. And 
wherever we find minnows or any of the others men- 
tioned, there will old man Esox masquinongy be found. 

In the coves of the lakes, usually out at some distance 
from the sandy slopes of low beaches, there will occur 
weedy islands that are covered with from eight to fifteen 
feet of water. In the early spring these clumps are rather 
difficult to find, but later on in the summer as the weeds 
grow higher under the warming waters, they can be 
located from a boat. These shelter vast swarms of yellow- 
perch or rock bass as a rule. Suckers also lurk about 
these spots in crowds. If the musky angler will but 
watch for these and note the places where the suckers 
congregate most, there he will be just as sure of finding 
musky (providing, of course, that this is in the muskel- 
lunge range) hanging around as he would of finding gray 
squirrels in the vicinity of a well-loaded hickory-nut 
grove. 


HE favorite food of all foods for the muskellunge 

is the sucker. No other fish that swims is so sweet 

to this great old battler’s palate. Yellow perch are also a 

favored food, although the wall-eyed pike likes them even 

better than the musky. To the wall-eye the perch is 

what the sucker is to the musky. Rock bass and chub 
minnows are all foods of the muskellunge. 

Weedy, dirty lakes are best adapted for the musky. 

While there are many fine fish of the species to be found 

(Continued on page 446) 
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Bobwhites, Setters and Brush 


Quail Among the Brush Heaps of a Kansas Farm 


RANK is, “a countryman, 

K one of Nature’s philoso- 

phers, with rough common 

sense,” and save for the fact that it seemed utterly im- 

possible for him to shoot less than two shots at each bob- 

white which got up—whether he killed it first shot or 
missed it both—is a most satisfactory host. 

Now Frank had no idea that -he was to entertain Doc 
and me Thanksgiving day. Neither had we until we saw 
what the road gang had done to the big hedge running 
along in front of his house. Less experienced hunters 
than we would have noted the birdy possibilities of those 
immense brush heaps, not to mention the kaffir corn field 
adjacent thereto with the grassy timbered draw through 
it and the briery weed patch beyond. That road had 
been closed all fall, too, while it was being graded and 
bridged for hard surfacing! 

Doc and I went no further. We bounced over a half 
mile of that new fill, and called up the house. 

Now don’t be shocked—Frank is a bachelor. Within 
fifteen minutes we were following Peggy. and Bob down 
that long line of interesting brush piles with Frank’s 
permission and presence. 

At the second heap Bob paused with front foot up and 
head and ears pricked when a cottontail slipped across the 
small open place to the next heap. At the succeeding pile 
the rabbit became a pair and a third one darted after them 
when they scuttled on. As we beat out brush heap after 
brush heap the rabbits increased in number, until, when 
we reached the end of those kaffir corn shock-rows we 
had a flock of them scuttling ahead of us. 

This constant stream of wild life so flustrated 
our dogs that we left the brush piles and turned 
down the fence at the end of the kaffr. This fence 
was practically hidden by rank blackberry bushes 
and spots of reddish brown grass as tall ‘as the 
posts. 


A threesome 
rearing to 
g0. 


By GUY W. VON SCHRILTZ 


Where a few persimmon trees 
grew astride the fence, Bob located 
the first birds. Peggy noted him 
too, came cautiously over and backed. 

One quail arose ahead of the others. I heard her initial 
flutter and saw her bound from the grass two feet straight 
ahead of Bob’s nose. I identified -her as a hen about the 
time she was above Doc’s head and killed her twenty-five 
yards from her hiding place by leading her considerably. 

The hen dropped—dead, I noted, since she bounced 
inertly when she struck in the bare kaffir corn field. | 
swung back to find two members of the flock whirring 
into the east about ten feet off the ground. I knocked 
one of them, a rooster, into the grass about thirty yards 
from me and missed the other. 

Peggy saw my second bird fall and went after it—for 
which I was grateful, since it had not dropped as dead as 
I could have wished. I knew this, somehow, by the gen- 
eral impression I gained from a frantically spread tail and 
extended feet, which told me that that was a bird to go 
after immediately before it escaped over the State Line. 


N the meantime I heard Frank shoot twice and I saw 

a quail over his way fall, killed by his second shot, | 
thought. Doc, too, was busy shooting at the six or eight 
which sped out over the weed patch. 

When it was all over I had two birds, Doc two and 
Frank one, and Bob was on point a hundred yards south 
of us along the fence. This must have been a straggler 
which had run as the firing began, for after it had flushed 

when Bob could not hold it and it had sailed away to 

alight in the timber in the draw through the kaffir 
corn field where my number three bird had gone, we 
could not find others where it had arisen. 
In the short-grassed draw we spread out, 
covering the ground thoroughly, but we were 
at the very tip end before Peggy ran to earth 

the pair we knew we followed. 
Peggy was sixty yards ahead when she stiff- 
ened. This was a scene worthy of a picture, so 
I made a couple of exposures while Peggy 


held her point and Bob dutifully backed. 
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Peggy’s quail 
flushed reluc- 
tantly and I 
walked past it 
somewhat, con- 
sequently was 
in everybody’s 
way when the 
welcome whir 
froze our fac- 
ulties. All of 
which reacted 
in my favor, for 
that was un- 
questionably my 
bird. Nobody 
else fired a shot. 

Bob scented 
the other bob- 
white almost 
immedi- 
ately and we 
showered down some branches, but:no quail as it darted 
into the timber. 

“Grief divided is made lighter,” according to the old 
proverb, however, so we went back across the kaffir corn 
field to the weed patch in the best of good humor. 

On the way Bob slipped and sat down in the slick mud 
at the edge of the kaffir corn stubble, his front feet in the 
ditch of the last furrow, his hind legs doubled up beneath 
him. When he didn’t arise I thought he might have 
injured himself and called Doc’s attention to him. 

“He’s got a bird,” declared Doc. “See him look at 
that bunch of foxtail.” 

Pegy came up about that time and vouched for the 
accuracy of Doc’s idea by endorsing Bob’s find. 

It was a most unusual point. It was a comedy stand 
which made us all grin, but as effective as a point could 
be, for it called our attention to the bird. 

Frank and I donated this single to Doc. It wasn’t 
our plan to do so when the bird flushed, but it ducked 
behind Peggy and only Doc could shoot in safety. 

In the weed patch a rooster went out, without notice, 


This was a scene worthy of a picture. 
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from the imme- 
diate vicinity of 
Doc’s left foot. 
That rooster 
was knocked 
bodily twenty 
feet by the im- 
pact of Doc’s 
shot and even 
after that we. 
counted exactly 
sixteen measur- 
ed steps from 
Doc’s empty 
shell to the spot 
where Bob 
picked up the 
few remains. 

That ammu- 
nition and that 
bird’s life were 
wasted, but 
Doc promised not to do it again, so we confined our 
punishment to words, and by making him take the middle 
when we cut across a cornfield. 

“There is a big bunch uses out in here,” Frank encour- 
aged us as we climbed the fence, but we never found 
them, walking out into a tangle of briers and scattered 
trees east of the barn to find both dogs on a bird. 

Frank and I doubled on this single and I believe we 
both hit it. I think too, that Frank might have saved his 
second shell without great loss. So we were obliged to 
flip a nickle to ascertain who killed the quail. I won the 
toss-up. It was here that I began to notice Frank’s pro- 
pensity for firing two shots at each bird. 


DIDN’T have the heart to claim the hen which 
started toward the barn shortly. I shot, it is true, 
and so did Doc, but it was a dead quail we were shooting 
at and so it was when Frank fired his latter load. 
While fetching this barnward bound bird Bob swung 
off to the left, nosed along, fifteen-sixteenths out of sight 
in the briers and pointed something in a heap of brush. 


Peggy on point with Bob backing. 
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I never saw so many brush heaps on one farm. 

Doc had gone over toward the road with Peggy, so we 
waited for Doc to route Bob’s find on the way back. 
Doc missed it, it came our way and Frank and I missed 
it—all clean unexcusable misses in the brush as it flashed 
by overhead, two for Doc, two for me and the usual 
pair for Frank. 

A, moment later Bob demonstrated that he had not 
forgotten Frank’s dead bird by going back and fetching 
it to Doc. 

At the southwest corner of the farm we hunted out a 
patch of briers in a marshy corner. 

On three sides of this brush were 
immense hedge fences, on the fourth 
a field of well-grained kaffir corn. 

I noted Doc’s eyes begin to shine 
when he looked the situation over. 

“Perfect!” he announced. “I 
couldn’t have made a better place 
for bobwhites.” 

Frank grinned as he worked his 
way into the bushes. I took one 
side, Doc the other, while the 
dogs scouted the edges, then wormed 
in. 

There wasn’t one quail in all the 
tangle! After we had explored it 
fully we started down one of those 
hedges along a wheat field that was 
as green as May bluegrass—and as 
beautiful— with the kaffir corn 
shocks opposite. 

Fifty yards along the way, both 


Doc and the dogs at work. 


dogs pointed, Bob on my side, Peggy over with Doc and 
Frank. 

That was a wonderful covey of birds. A dig bunch of 
great, fluffy fellows. The one which headed south past 
me at right angles to the hedge over the kaffir corn looked 
as big as a young prairie chicken when it fell. 

The main flock departed down the hedge, leaving three 
members in the wheatfield in response to several invita- 
tions from Doc and Frank. They alighted in a shallow 
draw across the fence where hunting was forbidden. 

In the orchard about four o’clock Bob crouched to 
spring over a tangle of black fruit tree limbs. Even as 
he crouched, the scent of a quail came to his keen nostrils 
and he staid as he was, a second extraordinary point in 
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one day with Peggy lending her encouragement. 

This was a new bunch which exploded in all directions. 
I completely missed the end bird on my side, when jt 
ducked on me, but sent it tumbling the second. I then 


stopped one of a quartet even as they disappeared into 
some tall weeds about an old broken-down apple tree 
Doc hadn't fired a shot and came over growling and 
mumbling. He had closed his gun upon a slender twig, 
somewhere in the woods east of the barn, and couldn't 
make it work. And the twig had kept it open sufficiently 
that it would not fire! Frank emptied his gun and 


Vet o> 
In the Kaffir cornfield. 


joined our conference with three 
birds. 

A little careful manipulation of a 
screw and much force applied to the 
slide replaced Doc’s gun in service- 
able condition and presently we 
headed into the low sun, the dogs 
before us already working out the 
débris about the old broken-down 
apple tree. 

Bob pointed in an uncertain man- 
ner an instant, gave it up and took 
off down a new plow furrow. He 
couldn’t have told me plainer in 
English what he was up to, even 
before he began slipping eagerly 
along almost on his belly. Bob and 
I both knew that those three quail 
had run into the strip of white 
foxtail grass at the side of the fresh 
plowing. 

Bob made four sneaks before I 
could truthfuly report to the boys that the truants were 
treed and suggest that they get a move on as the quail 
betrayed symptoms of leaving. 


T is the definite impressions of such moments that I 

especially enjoy. Impressions which stay on with me 
long after the hunt is over and the white meat is eaten. 
A maze of whirring birds and roaring firearms which 
only befog one’s memory would be small pleasure to 
recall later it seems to me. I try to see all that I can 
and note it distinctly when the birds arise. Sometimes | 
even hold my fire an instant that I may get more of the 
actions of those canny bobwhites and those eager dogs. 


(Continued on page 443) 
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“a ADDY, 
look! I 
shot a 


Bear!” and the 
triumphant youth 
holds up a corpu- 
lent woodchuck 
for the approving 
smile of his hero- 
dad. It is a glori- 
ous moment, 
for the lowly 
groundhog is 
many a sonny’s 
first big game. 

And rightly so! The groundhog, whistlepig, wood- 
chuck, or what-you-choose-to-call-him, is not to be 
frowned upon. To any little savages of the Seton variety 
he is a bear, sure enough. Often have I seen an old 
timer’s eyes gleam like magic crystals as he beheld appro- 
batorily the prize chuck that his youthful admirer has 
brought home from a marauding party. Woodchuck 
days are a part of almost every hunter’s life—the appren- 
tice days. To speak of them, to write of them, to read 
of them, is to reminisce. And to reminisce, like loving 
an old maid, can’t be overdone. 

I have long since been told that what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander, but when I apply that theory 
to woodchucks, I am led astray. For what is a bear to 
the boy hunter in this instance is a downright nuisance 
to the farmer and truck grower. As a consequence chucks 
are fair game all summer long, and for one who wants 
to keep in practice for fall big game shooting, there is 
nothing better than helping the farmer get rid of these 
fat-bellies. It is really great sport as I have found, and 
it has the advantages of being within walking distance 
of nearly every sportsman east of the Mississippi- Missouri. 


OODCHUCKS can be found from Maine to Ala- 

bama, and west to the Rockies. The Eastern 
variety is the Marmota Monax, so-called because it does 
not have a gregarious instinct. Monax means monkish. 
In the Rockies the yellow-bellied variety takes the place 
of the common woodchuck. In Estes 
Park two summers ago I hiked up be- 
yond Odessa Lake. As I picked my way Waadchuck Der 
up a narrow gorge leading to timberline, 
| heard quarrelsome voices above me. 
Looking up, I saw a whole family of 
these yellow-bellies, fat as butter, lying 
on a projecting rock, and barking at 
me in sheer 
mockery. I 
would have 
made them 
scurry, but I 
had no gun, and 
a half dozen 
snowballs did 
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Woodchuck Days 


Plugged, just 
as he was 
going in, 


not make them 
move a whisker. 

In Labrador 
there is another 
variety of chuck. 
All of them are 
of the Sciuridae 
group of the Ro- 
dentia order of 
mammailia. Squir- 
rels, gophers, 
spermophiles, 
prairie dogs, all 
belong to this 
group. 

But the woodchuck that most of us know is the one 
who gives superstitious folk a good scare if the sun shines 
cn February 2. He is an excellent example of what 
laziness can do if placed in the right environment. ‘The 
groundhog gets into a fit of vernal lassitude early in 
March when he emerges from his winter sleep, and never 
gets quite over it before he starts in on his hibernation 
period again in October. He works only once in his life 
—when he builds a den for his first wife. Ever after he 
has more sense. He uses the den of some of his relations 
that have moved to other lands or who have died un- 
naturally. 






HE chuck is a vegetarian. He feeds on the most 
delicious of garden truck — peas, beans, cabbage, 
celery, lettuce, if he can get it. The pasture variety con- 
siders himself undisputed owner of the clover patch, no 
matter who holds the mortgage, while the timber variety 
makes an easy living off mushrooms and green berries. 
By September the little pig is so fat that often his body 
drags the ground; then he goes in for his annual six 

months’ nap. 
I have found it almost impossible to dig up a wood- 


chuck. The den 


My / construction 
UBD; Wy at ee 
j Yi) is simple, as 

shown in the 
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of travel, and if 
the digger is 
persistent the 
pursued simply 
burrows his way 
into the earth in 
a new direction 
and fills up the 
burrow afte 
him. . 


(Continued on 
page 442) 
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Lots of big bass under these lily-pads on the Bad River. 


Tickling Bass with Feathers 


An Article Which Has to Do With Flies, 
Feather Minnows and Bass Bugs 


HEN once an angler becomes 
enamoured of the fly rod and fly 
tackle, to a certain extent he 


loses interest in all other methods of angling, for there 
is something about fly fishing, or near fly fishing, which 
is increasingly and progressively intriguing. A leopard 
cannot change his spots, neither can a dyed-in-the-wool 
fly fisherman give up his sport, in spite of Henry van 
Dyke’s entertaining story, ‘‘A Fatal Success,” in which 
Beekman de Pyster is tempted to take up croquet! No, 
as I said a moment ago, fly fishing is ‘increasingly and 
progressively intriguing.”; Once a fly fisher, always a 
fly fisher. 

It would be interesting and perhaps somewhat worth 
while to pause to inquire what there is about the art of 
casting the fuzzy-wuzzies, “fishing fine and far off,” that 
is so entrancing, but we may not. Sufficient to say, the 
fly man finds himself a part of his environment, so to 
speak. His rod, his singing line, his delicate lures, him- 
self, all become part and parcel of his surroundings. His 
feathers are living things, his arm instinctively sentient. 

During the last ten or a dozen years there has come 
into being a great variety of .near-flies, lures which one 
can use with a fly rod, yet which are not quite so difficult 
of manipulation. I have in mind, of course, those so- 
called “feather-minnows,” “bass-bugs,” or whatever the 
particular name by which they are known to anglers. Per- 
haps I should qualify the statement regarding their being 
easier to employ than simon-pure flies, for unless they are 
handled intelligently they are utterly valueless. There 
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By O. W. SMITH 


are two things absolutely essential to suc- 
cess—knowledge of fish ways and under- 
standing of lure manipulation. Sometimes 
I have found myself thinking that skill and understand- 
ing on the part of the fisherman is of greater moment 
than correct tackle and perfectly patterned artificial flies. 
True it is, that lacking necessary knowledge, tackle is 
utterly worthless. I am, then, taking it for granted that 
my readers are wise as to the habits and idiosyncrasies of 
the bronze-backs; which, while not as finical as trout, 
still are possessed of unreliable characteristics. 

Just a word about fly rods for general fishing. While 
we are agreed, I think, that there is no such thing as 
an absolutely general purpose rod, still I think we can 
settle upon a fly-handler which will prove satisfactory by 
and large. In passing: I require two fly rods, one ultra 
light for the day when I want to flirt with disaster; the 
other, of medium weight, to stand up under grief. I 
would not select a rod under 6 oz. for fishing with the 
variety of lures I have mentioned above, say, 6 oz., and 
9 or 9% ft. long. I realize it sounds heavy to the trout 
angler who uses a 314 ounce split-bamboo, but remember 
the character, the fighting ability of a 3 lb. bass, and 
play safe. In my opinion the fly rod to handle feather 
minnows and lure of that ilk, should be a bit stiffer in 
the back than the one I would select for simon pure 
artificial flies, but by dint of careful selection one can get 
a rod that will handle both fairly well. The “feather 
minnow” and “bass bug” are a bit heavier than the large 
bass fly, something the fisherman must take into considera- 
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tion when he is selecting his rod. As to material, name, 
etc. | have nothing to say, though of course I have my 
personal preferences. 

As between artificial flies, “‘bass bugs,” feather min- 
nows” and spinners, my choice would be the first named, 
for enjoyment and required skill; though there are days 
and days when the bronze-backs will rise more freely 
to the second two, as there are days and days when they 
will take the tiny spinners with greater regularity. 
“Why?” Ask me something easy. I don’t know. I 
always want to have a selection of all when I go a-flying 
for bass, for the modus operandi of handling each is not 
so different. In the truest sense it is all fly fishing. 

I am using these days a single action reel, large enough 
to accommodate a cork arbor or core of old line, in order 
to facilitate retrieving, for generally I play a bass from 
the reel, thinking that in so doing I get into less trouble 
than when the spare line is heaped at my feet 
in the boat, or trailing away with the 
current when wading. My line is 
double-tapered, and not from 
sentimental reasons either, 
for with it I find long casts 
easier, and proper place- 
ment of the lure more 
certain. My leader, 
for fly fishing, is 6 
ft. long, never more 
lengthy; for han- 
dling “feather 
minnows” and 


_ the other fly rod 


lures mention- 

ed, 3 ft. long 

and a bit heav- 

ier. I have ex- 

perimented, and, 

for me, the ultra 

short leader is a 

decided advantage 

which, of course, is 

not saying it would 

be for you. The time 

has long since passed 

when I say, “The cor- 

rect rig is—”, I only say, 

“is for me,” hoping my ex- 

perience will be of some aid to 

the other fellow. I know I am 
quick to profit by his experience, 
though I do not relish hearing him 
say, “The proper method is”: “The 
only right way is—.” 

There is so much to fly fishing for bass, having in 
mind now simon pure fly fishing, that I can only hope 
to touch the subject lightly here and there. Just as 
I have worked out some well regulated theory as to 
what fish will do under given conditions, a new ex- 
perience knocks it all into the proverbial cocked-hat. 
By and large, I am finding a medium sized fly more 
successful than the ultra large ones sometimes employed ; 
I am speaking of regular patterns, when using buck- 
tails and special creations, they can be a bit larger with 
advantage. Perhaps I know better how to handle the 
smaller flies, having come to bass fly fishing directly from 
the trout streams, but anyway such are my findings. In 
the old days I employed brightly colored patterns, the 
brighter the better, but now I am finding the drabs and 
grays, the indeterminates, more attractive. But this 
matter of pattern selection all hinges upon the water 
fished, the habits of the bass in a given locality. Perhaps 
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practically all conditions. 
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there is no more generally successful fly than the buck- 
tail, natural color, tied with long trailing hairs, after the 
manner made famous by the late Emerson Hough, who 
gave me one of his personally tied buck-tails. 
Perhaps bass fly fishing is a bit more difficult, calls for 
a bit more skill and understanding, than does fishing for 
trout with the fuzzy wuzzies, but anyone can master the 
art with application and requisite tackle. In no angling 
is a mastery of water and atmospheric conditions of 
greater moment. One comes to “feel” when conditions 
are just right. I do not know how better to express it. 
I say to my companion, in a whisper of course,— “That 
spot over there, up against those bronze-green lily-pads, 
drop your fly there and see what happens!” He does, and 
a rise comes instantly. “Why?” Well, much experience 
in the ways of a bass with a fly has taught me that such 
a place has an undeniably “fishy look.” And I would 
be put to it indeed for a more cogent reason 
than that. It is not a “hunch”, you 
understand, simply, much experi- 
ence has brought me a “‘fish 
sense”, if you please. 
The bronze-back is 
not as quick on the 
strike as is the trout, 
perhaps his reasoning 
abilities are higher, 
and his suspicions 
more acute, any- 
way he hesitates 
for an instant or 
two before he 
rises. Many a 
time a cast will 
strike the sur- 
face just right, 
close up to a 
snag, or against 
a marging weed- 
bed, yet stir noth- 
ing apparently ; but 
wise old, suspicious 
and hungry eyes are 
upon the tantilizing 
bunch of feathers. The 
experienced bass fly-man 
lets the fly lie, sinking 
slowly for three or four inches 
even, which takes time, preserving 
his soul with what patience he may. 
Then, with a right or left twitch of 
the rod-tip, the feathers are moved 
tantalizingly through the water. Now, 
if the spot was well chosen, the feathers half-way right, 
comes the attack of the old boy, stung into fighting frenzy 
by the possibility of loosing that delectable tid-bit. 
This habit of the bronze-back of waiting until the cast 
is being withdrawn, is something the fly-man learns to 
expect, in fact, it is almost unusual to have a bass strike 
immediately upon the impact of the fly upon the surface. 
I have seen weighty fish lying back under sheltering 
branches on the look-out for insects, simply sink back, ap- 
parently without motion, upon the flies hitting the surface, 
only to come with a rush after a moment or two, if the 
counterfeit presentments were allowed to rest that long 
before retrieving. Many new hands at the game loose out 
because they “‘whip the water”, which may sometimes suc- 
ceed in stirring trout to attack, but will frighten bass out 
of the locality. In bass fly fishing deliberateness and un- 
derstanding of the game are not second to tackle. 


(Continued on page 433) 





A Western Deer Sanctuary 


Mule Deer Are Plentiful in the Beaver-Kolob-Kaibab Section 


By LORIN HALL 


N the year 
| 1880, Cap- 

tain Dut- 
ton visited the 
Kaibab Forest, 
located near the 
north rim of the 
Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado. 
After his visit 
he wrote the 
following: 

“Tt is difficult 
to say precisely 
wherein the 
charm of the 
sylvan scenery 
of the Kaibab 
consists. We, 
who through 
successive sum- 
mers have wan- 
dered through 
its forests and 
parks, have 
come to regard 
it as the most 
enchanting _ re- 
gion it has been our privilege to visit at any time. 

“There is a constant succession of parks and glades— 
dreamy avenues of grass and flowers winding between syl- 
van walls, or spreading out in broad open meadows. . . . 

“The balmy air, the dark and somber spruces, the pale- 
green aspens, the golden shafts of sunshine shot through 
their foliage, the velvet sward—surely this is the home of 
the woodland nymphs.” 

Now, if you were to ask me where to find the greatest 
number of deer in the United States, I’d answer you with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, “the Beaver-Kolob-Kaibab sec- 
tion.” Beautiful as are the plains, the transition to the 
unbounded park-like forests of this section are a welcome 
delight to every outdoor adventurer. ; 

For the past three years, a ten-day open season, allow- 
ing each hunter one male deer, has been in vogue and 
literally thousands of big bucks have been killed. This 
year (1927), I saw a truck roll into Cedar City with 19 
big mule-eared bucks. I’ll venture that the Pine Valley 
section alone has ten thousand deer. 


HE Beaver Mountains, a little to the northward, can 
boast of at least another ten thousand deer. During 

the ten-day open season of 1927, about six hundred big 
bucks were killed in this range alone. The significant de- 
tail of the kills are, that nearly every hunter gets his deer. 
Forty miles south of Beaver, Cedar City is the gateway 
to the Kolob section, and here again are another ten 
thousand sleek deer, at home in the timbered mountains 
that rise at the city’s.back door. In the intervening 
ranges and foothills are at least twenty thousand more 
deer. Many miles of country has yet to see its first 
hunter. Last but not least, the great Kaibab Forest has 
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The park-like country in the Kaibab Forest. 


thirty thousand 
deer, and this js 
a conservative 
estimate. 

The Kaibab 
Forest is the 
largest and most 
beautiful virgin 
forest in the 
United States. 
It is actually a 
vast plateau, 
fifty miles long 
and thirty-five 
miles wide, con- 
taining some 
500 square miles 
of fir, spruce 
and yellow-pine 
diversified by 
parks of silver- 
barked aspens 
whose leaves 
tremble in the 
breeze like so 
many suspended 
sapphires. 

When you 
drive your car through the Kaibab, you can actually begin 
to count the deer. They do not require patient stalking 
to be seen. The beautiful sylvan plaisances are wholly 
irresistible; in fact, the forest seems to have been devised 
for pageants, for the glad-hearted moods of man and 
beast. 

But there are enemies of deer in the Kaibab. Huge 
cougars, often referred to as puma, panther, mountain- 
lion, etc., are ever on the watch and they kill hundreds 
of deer every year. “Uncle” Jim Owens, however, 
greatly reduced the number of cougars while acting as 
government trapper in the forest. It is said that he has 
killed 80% of all the cougars that have been killed in the 
government preserves. President Roosevelt hunted in 
the Kaibab Forest and “Uncle” Jim Owen was his hunt- 
ing companion and guide. 


CCORDING to the U. S. Geological Survey, the 

Kaibab Forest rises from 7,500 feet to 9,300 feet 
above sea level, occupying the top of a lofty plateau iso- 
lated on the south and east by the Grand Canyon, on the 
north and west by the mysterious plains above which it 
rises at least 5,000 feet. 

Second in interest of the creatures of the Kaibab Forest 
is the white-tailed squirrel, which you may see scampering 
through the trees, especially near Jacobs Lake Ranger 
Station. This squirrel (Sciurus kaibaensis) is the most 
beautiful squirrel in the Western Hemisphere. Hunt 
where you may, but you will not find this squirrel any- 
where else. He is about the size of the large gray squir- 
rel, perhaps a little shorter and stockier. His body is 4 
dark bluish gray with brown markings, he has long 
tufted ears and his broad fan-tail is almost pure white. 
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On a recent trip into the 
Kaibab in company with two 
other men, we counted 285 
deer in three hours. It is 
not uncommon to see seven- 
ty-five in one place. We 
counted twenty-seven big 
bucks in one herd, some with 
magnificent spreads. 

1 think one of the most in- 
teresting moments of my life 
(and I have spent years on 
the trail) was watching a 
giant cougar stalk a deer in 
the Kaibab Forest. We had 
just emerged from the trees 
to a grass-covered park and 
had stopped to rest in the 
shade. Out on the forest 
meadow, grass and moss cov- 
ered, were perhaps one hun- 
dred deer feeding. We were 
entirely lost in the beauty of 
the surroundings when one 
of the boys sighted a big 
cougar making his way along 
the edge of the timber on the 
opposite side of the meadow. 
His movements were unmis- 
takable, and evidently he had 
not seen us. Crouching in 
cat-like leaps, he made his 
way along the edge of the 
timber, coming at last on a level with the herd. Then 
he hesitated as if to size up each animal before making 
the kill. 

He milled back and forth, crouching, rising for the 
fleetest second, advancing stealthily, and so far not one 
of the deer had seen him. On and on, toward the spot 
where several two-year-old bucks were browsing. 

“Wouldn’t that be a wonderful shot!” one of the boys 
whispered. But we had left our guns in camp. Shooting 
in the Kaibab, except by permission, is against govern- 
ment regulations, 
but we had not lost 
the use of our voice. 
When the beast was 
about ready to 
spring and ham- 
string the nearest 
deer, we raised up, 
ran out a litle way 
and cut loose in a 
wild chorus of In- 


A 
noontime 
siesta. 
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dian war-whoops. The deer 
scattered like so many fleet- 
ing nymph-forms and the 
cougar followed suit. 

It was rather funny to see 
the king of the forest slump 
his tail low, turn his head 
toward us for the shortest 
second, and then run wildly 
for cover. In three minutes 
the entire meadow was a si- 
lent, smiling landscape. The 
sun sank below the trees as 
we watched and the shadows 
began to lengthen across the 
meadow. We turned back 
towards camp, rather pleased 
to know we had saved the 
life of at least one deer. 

Several hunters declare 
that the Pine Valley Reserve 
harbors a snow-white buck 
deer. He has been seen sev- 
eral times, and’ it is said a 
moving picture crowd have 
offered a reward for him, 
alive. I rather doubted his 


existence until talking with 
Jack Bladen of Cedar City, 
who tells me it is a fact. 
ym a ae bh Herrick McQuarrie, a 
The “breaks” displayed all the colors of the spectrum. 


prospector and miner of the 
Pine Valley section, killed a 
buck near Bull Valley in the fall of 1925, that dressed 
out 355 pounds. This fellow had a spread of horns that 
resembled a manzanita bush. McQuarrie told me he had 
seen eighteen big bucks in one herd, and that he could 
have killed at least half of them from his cabin. But, of 
course, prospectors do not waste meat. The idea of the 
kill just for the sake of killing is not in vogue in the 
Beaver-Kolob-Kaibab section. 


OR is a trip into this section limited to the seeing 

of game only. It is a fact that this section com- 
prises one of the greatest scenic sections on the face of the 
globe. Possibly no other place on earth can offer to the 
tourist and the outdoor disciple such a display of nature- 
made beauty. 

Cedar Breaks is a vast amphitheatre, eroded into the 
pink-cliff formation for 2,000 feet, at the summit of the 
Markagunt Plateau. It covers sixty square miles in what 
is known as the Siever National Forest. The rim of the 
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The meadow brook should be fished from as great a distance as possible. 


The Small Trout Stream 


Angling the Out-of-the-Way Places Is Often Productive of Results 
By RAY BERGMAN 


suggestion of mystery and concealment, which the 

larger ‘water lacks entirely. An observant angler 
will find that a little time spent investigating the brooks 
that he comes in contact with during his piscatorial wan- 
derings, will well repay him, both in delightful experiences 
and in goodly trout. 

Frequently, the small stream supplies very good fishing 
when other more pretentious waters are absolutely unpro- 
ductive, a discouraging condition to the person whose 
allotment of fishing days is limited and confined to Sun- 
days and holidays. To such an angler, a thorough knowl- 
edge of small stream fishing is of intrinsic value, often 
bringing him many joyous, lucrative days, which other- 
‘wise would have been blank and dreary. 

On delving into my field notes I find a vast quantity 
of interesting data and incidents pertaining to such fish- 
ing. I think you will find that trout, like ourselves, are 
very much alike under the skin, and the data should prove 
of interest to any one who follows the waterways in quest 
of the speckled beauties. 

June 20, 19—. 

To date, this has been an abominable season. The 
weather has been, and is now, cold and disagreeable. The 
streams are flooded and in many cases discolored, the trout 
surly and off feed; in fact, for the last three weeks I 
believe they have been on a hunger strike. 

Yesterday I went to B— Creek, which is usually at 


"Tose is a subtle lure to the small stream, a 
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its best this time of the year, and I did not get a rise. 
While the water was high, it was clear and I did have 
hopes of raising a few fish. I tried all sorts of tricks 
with my flies; used worms and minnows profusely, but it 
was of no use; the only living thing that I interested was 
a six-inch chub, evidently a scab or a half wit. If it had 
been my first time on the stream, I would have wagered 


- a month’s salary that not a single trout inhabited its 


rushing rifles or its glassy pools, for besides not getting 
any fish, I did not even see any and I searched for them 
too, wherever the conditions were such that I could do so. 

I finally gave up in disgust and despair; then, choosing 
a small brook that tumbled into the Sand Pool, I started 
wandering along its brushy shores in search of more 
friendly waters. 

For the first mile above the big creek, Sand Pool Brook 
runs through a heavily wooded ravine and the water is 
very fast, without one quiet pool to break its noisy tum- 
bling journey. I had never been over a half mile above 
the big water before and when I reached the upper end 
of the ravine I was surprised to find that it leveled out 
into a large bog meadow, through which the little brook 
flowed deep and quiet, although very narrow. 

It looked very inviting and I felt impelled to drop a 
fly upon the dark, smoothly gliding water. 

I knew enough about such streams to stand back from 
its banks when I made my cast and to gauge the length of 
my line exactly, so that the fly would alight squarely into 
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the narrow passage. I saw my fly for an instant, just 
before it floated out of sight behind a tall log, and then 
1 heard a slight splash, the signal to strike. I hooked 
the fish solidly, without any effort, and soon a half-pound 
native graced my creel. Instantly the gloomy day began 
to assume an aspect of cheerfulness. 

It was fishing that required the utmost of caution and 
the most deliberate of casting. The boggy soil was very 
sensitive and the slightest mis-step sent small earth quakes 
speeding straight to the little brook, positive warning to 
the trout, that danger threatened. 

My eight-foot rod was entirely too short for this fish- 
ing. It did not give me the height needed to lift the fly 
from the water and over the tops of the rank marsh 
grass without snagging on it. Time after time I spoiled 
many feet of good fishing water by getting caught in this 
manner. Really the best tool for the purpose would be 
a nine and a half or ten foot rod. (Later, the ten foot 
rod was used and it served to overcome the difficulties 
encountered while using the shorter tool.) 


GAVE up using the dry fly after the first few casts. 

The wet fly is far superior in a brook of this type be- 
cause one can not see a floating fly anyway and a dry fly 
unseen does many things it should not do, which shows 
the trout what a fraud it is. For some reason, it does 
not matter how a wet fly acts after it is once under the 
surface. Provided it alights softly and sinks under the 
water without leaving any tell tale ripples, one can let it 
drag or jerk or misconduct itself in many other ways 
without disturbing the trout’s peace of mind; in fact, 
very often the erratic movement is just what incites them 
to take it. 

And that is just what happened at this time. I filled 
my creel with plump, half- and three-quarter pound na- 
tives, all except the first being taken on the wet cahill No. 
10 sneck. On the big stream below, not a soul took a 
trout and many of them had kept at it persistently, the 
entire day. Once more I doff my hat to the little brook ; 
may it always remain a friend in need, on those days 
when the famous streams refuse to give one the welcoming 
hand. 

July 5, 19—. 

A few days ago I discovered that there were trout in 
a stretch of meadow brook that I had always presumed 
harbored nothing but dace and other fish of the minnow 
tribe. We humans, as a rule, get so much in the habit 
of taking things for granted, that we often “miss out” 
on many of the good things of life. Here I have been 
passing up some very delightful and fascinating fishing, 
all because some fellow once told me that no one ever 
caught any trout in water of that kind. 

It was quite by accident that I found out about it. I 
wanted some minnows to go bass fishing with and be- 
thought me that it would be lots of fun to take them on 
a fly, which accounts for me going to Willow Brook for 
them. 

It certainly does not look trouty, this placid, mud- 
bottomed creek. The current is so sluggish as to be al- 
most nil, while there is not a single rock on the bottom 
of the entire meadow stretch, but the water is deep and 
cool, and well shaded in the morning by a rise of land 
that shields it from the sun until nearly noon. 

I should have recognized the first dimple I saw oppo- 
site an alder bush as the rise of a trout, but I did not; 
instead, I took it for the feeble efforts of a small dace. 
I cast my small No. 18 barbless fly over the ring and as I 
saw the swirl of a fish I struck. Imagine my surprise, 
my amazement, when instead of aeroplaning a minnow 


through the air, my rod arched and trembled and I felt 
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the pull of a lusty fish, and then saw him as he jumped 
in a curving leap out of the water, tearing out the inade- 
quate fly. 

Of course I knew then that I had raised a pound trout 
and after I had recovered from the shock, I started fishing 
in earnest for his majesty, the bass trip being postponed 
indefinitely. 

But I had a lot to learn about fishing this sort of a 
place. I soon realized that it had been more luck than 
skill, that beautiful rise, and at eleven-thirty, when the 
sun finally burst over the hill and flooded the brook with 
its revealing light, I had nary a trout to show nor had 
I had another rise to encourage me. 

With the help of the sunlight, I investigated the stream 
bottom. I spent a lot of time searching the open runs 
but did not see anything but suckers and redfins. I had 
about decided that the only trout in the brook was the 
one that had taken my fly when I chanced to step on an 
overhanging bank and caused six good fish to dart out 
into the open water. I found eight more places of the 
same type, each one serving as a hiding place for a number 
of trout. Besides these, there were six willow trees (not 
over ten feet high), whose roots made a tangled maze 
of the bottom and out of which I scared many good trout. 
An alder clump, about midway between the extreme ends 
of the stretch, completed the cover and while this last 
place was too thick to investigate, I had seen enough to 
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Down the Mackenzie 


Storm-Bound By a Series of Blows (Part V) 


By ORLANDO COBDEN BROWN 


UST before 
reaching 
Sulphur 


Point, the deepest 
part of the lake, 
the wind freshen- 
ed and suddenly 
commenced to 
blow on-shore. 
The waves, with 
a 400 mile mo- 
mentum, coming 
from shallow 
water into the 
reported depth of 
120 feet, off Sul- 
phur Point, drove 
us to slip inte a 
tow. 

Even then, we 
might have made 
shelter,just 
around the point, but in going over the tops of the great 
rollers, the gasoline feed ceased to function, the engine 
sputtered and finally died. There we were, and with 
an on-shore gale blowing. 

Eric replenished the gas tank and tinkered with the 
motor for a moment, while I occupied myself at the 
scow-sweep, strenuously, to keep from drifting down on 
top of him. 

Three times did we try to turn the corner. Every 
now and then, the poling-bcat would be visible, slid- 
ing up the slope of the next roller, just as I would be 
easing the old Anne down into the abyss, diagonally, 
so as not to get her nose under, if possible. Unless 
the top rope, an inch in diameter, snapped, or pulled 
out the scow’s tail board, we might have made the cove, 
just around the point. But the engine conked, for the 
third time, and we gave it up as a bad job, and ran 
for what looked like shelter just this side of the point. 

Unfortunately, we were mistaken. As Eric swung the 
poling-boat, upon nearing the rocky shore, I delayed 
throwing over my anchor, thinking I might cause him to 
swing back and onto the rocks. This error in judgment 
on my part was only momentary, but the scow, in the 
meantime, mounting a huge following wave, was carried 
a length ahead and gently but firmly deposited on the 
rocks, in about a foot of water. 

Naturally, I was just about broken-hearted, for if the 
wind continued to blow up, we didn’t have a hope. What 
had appeared to be a cove, turned out to afford no shelter, 
whatsoever. 

My buddy, however, without a word of reproach, 
hollered that we were in the lap of the gods, anchored 
the poling-boat off-shore, and proceeded to carry the 
grub-box into some pines, preparatory to making the 
best of it. He sure was a bird. I wish I knew if he 
were still alive. 

Pushing, pulling, prying, pivoting, changing ballast, all 
were of no avail. 


Legendary Cabin, Hay River. 


By this time, t’was dark, so we spent 
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a nervous night 
in the rain, hav- 
ing dined on 
white-fish, ban- 
nock, hot-cakes 
and salt-pork. [| 
offered to tote the 
contents of the 
scow, or enough 
to float her, to 
shore and return, 
if Eric would get 
the engine in 
shape. All we 
wanted was just 
one night of com- 
parative calm. 
We got it. 

At daylight, 
both to our re- 
spective jobs. [ 
could only carry 
ten loads through that ice-water, when I would allow 
myself the privilege of exactly two minutes by the fire. 
Ten sacks of flour, weighing 100 lbs. each, then ten of 
sugar, same weight, salt at 140 pounds per sack, another 
ten of flour, some more sugar, case after case of lard, 
condensed milk, hardware, butter, pepper, jam, etc., till 
she finally floated. 

But what a job! I only had one good leg to begin 
with, the other having had five chunks of hand-grenade 
removed. And now I went and twisted the other one; 
was stumbling along through water waist-high, from the 
scow to the shore, with a bag of salt on my shoulder, 
when my right foot got caught between two boulders. 
The result was a cruel twist and intermittent pain even 
now. But .. . the old scow finally floated. 

Meanwhile, Craig had gone in up to his neck, gotten 
the poling-boat, and was at work over the engine. To- 
gether, we managed to ease the scow into deeper water, 
but closer to shore; had breakfast; and loaded up. 


Y five o’clock, we were ready to try the Point again, 
and this time we made it, chugging into the prettiest 
natural lagoon, absolutely landlocked, with deep water up 
within a foot of the water’s edge. No costly break-water 
ever laboriously planned and constructed by man was as 
perfect protection as was our present shelter, put there by 
Nature. That night, we parked in the pines and were 
most comfortable. 

Slept till 10:30 and awoke to find ice on the pails. 
This was real timber here, with all the accompanying 
wild-folk to go with it; wavies, hoot owls, coyotes, crows, 
squirrels, and the inevitable whiskey-jacks, all took their 
turn serenading us. 

During the day, another outfit blew in; a chap named 
Verville, his wife, and two men; in the “Duke of Atha- 
baska’s” tub, “The Robert E. Lee,” herself; a big York 
boat, a skiff and eleven huskies. It seemed that Courtney 
and Fuller had got hung up, on the rocks, in the middle 
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of the Upper Slave, and these chaps had pulled them off 
and then bought their tug. 

We all started together, about + P. M., but they drew 
four feet of water, and so had to-go away out; while we, 
with the engine conking again, stuck as close to shore-as 
possible. ‘There was a strong off-shore wind, which con- 
stantly freshened. This meant that if we once got be- 
yond our poling depth and the Universal quit, we had a 
nice sweet four hundred miles to be blown. 

She quit! But our luck was with us, for once in our 
lives. As Eric dove forward to look at the gas tank, he 
slipped on the greasy floor and fell flat on his face. Turn- 
ing to scramble to his feet, he discovered a short circuit 
which was causing all the trouble. The funny part of it 
was that his was the only position, 
from which those particular wires 
could possibly be observed. 

And so, we made our eight miles, 
past the false entrance, dodging a 
reef, and into the Big Buffalo River, 
just at dark, followed by a rapidly 
increasing gale. The river was very 
narrow and mighty swift, navigable 
only for about a half-mile. 

Storm bound again for three days, 
we made the acquaintance of a French 
trader and his fat wife, the Bar- 
radets, who had a small trading post 
at this point. They both were of 
fine old French stock and were most 
hospitable to us. With the aid of a 
home-made winch, Barradet and I 
pulled his scow out of the river, and 
high and dry up onto the bank. 

We were much interested in ex- 


An island in the Mackenzie. 


amining his fish-racks; a rather clever arrangement for 
drying thousands of fish, sticked, in series of ten, through 
the gills, and caught on parallel horizontal poles, which 
in turn rested on two logs, raised high off’m the ground 
by four sturdy uprights. 

His sled dogs were well protected for the winter, each 
in a separate shelter, simply made by an A shaped spruce 
pole hutch, built over a hollow in the ground, and covered 
with spruce boughs. A four inch stake had been driven 
in front of each one, to which was secured a heavy Hud- 
son’s Bay dogchain. 

We had immediately, upon arriving, set out our nets, 
which we visited three times a day, and found the net full 
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every time. After ramming a two-inch pole through the 
gills of ten fish, as was the custom, I tried to lift the load 
high enough off’m the scow platform for Eric to snap our 
picture, but the combined weight of ten fish was more 
than-I could raise from the deck; the tails and part of 
the fish didn’t quite clear, as I was pulled off my balance 
and fell forwards, almost onto the camera. Some fish! 


ORMERLY, there had been a good sized Indian 

village here, but after so many Indians had died of 

the flu, the remainder of the band had refused to stay any 

longer, being most superstitious, and only returned for 
supplies. 

We finally got away at three in the morning of October 


Indian camp, Rabbitskin River. 


ninth, followed by Verville and his 
companions. We were to meet at 
Wrigley Harbor, our only possible 
shelter for the next fifty-five miles. 
Everything was covered with ice; as 
fast as the spray came aboard, it 
froze; in fact, we had been warned 
that the following day would be the 
last day of open water. 

T’was a beautiful day, cold and 
clear. We passed Hay River, zoom- 
ing, and kept right on going, side by 
each, even after the sun went down. 

The moon came up, and we jogged 
along straight down its silvery path, 
guiding on the third star in the 
handle of the Big Dipper. But the 
wind came up, we had to cut lose and 
go into a tow, and quickly, too. The 
seas got bigger and bigger. We tried 
to run in behind Point des Marais, 

but got lost in the dark. 

We had been sounding for thirty miles, and found that 
if we got within two or three miles of shore, we'd be 
on rocks. Suddenly, we ran out of deep water, and 
struck, in scarcely any water at all. We got off alright, 
and decided to drop anchor and prospect around a bit. 

Nothing doing! We didn’t dare go on! And we 
couldn’t make shore! And there we were! Lashing 
the poling boat to the stern, we threw over every anchor 
we had, and anything else that would do for an anchor, 
except the kitchen stove; battened the tarps down tight; 
took Pete and Princess in under the tarp for warmth; 
lighted the tiny gasoline camp-cooker, built some hot- 
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cakes, and, with the aid of the rum jug, rode out the 
storm all night. I hope, if it ever does blow any harder, 
I’m not out in it. 

When dawn broke, we got our bearings and found our- 
selves in the estuary of the Mackenzie, one year to a day, 
from the time we had first planned our trip. As the 
entrance to the river from the lake is exactly fifteen miles 
in width, and full of countless islands, big and little, with 
bordering waters shallow and reedy with many boulders, 
it behooved us to find the right channel, else we get stuck 
fast, down the wrong one. Should this occur, among 
these low swampy islands, with their poorly defined shore 
line and shallow stony hidden reaches, we would have a 
tough time, indeed, to ever get out, what with our heavy 
load and the irresistible drag of the mighty current, felt 
strongly, even way out where we were then. 

The luckiest move we ever made in our lives was to 
drop anchor the previous night, just when we did; when 
we set out in the morning, the river current, even way 
out in the lake, dragged us at an appalling rate, straight 
for a rocky point. 

Eric swung the poling boat away and out into the lake, 
while I strained and tugged and hauled at the biggest 
rock in captivity, one which had saved us more than once, 
and with which we had 
been loath to part. It 
had taken the both of 
us to handle it; alone, I 
could but just lift it up 
to the gunwhale, and 
there I stuck. 

T’was such a tight 
squeeze, those split sec- 
onds between weighing 
anchor and getting un- 
derway, that had Eric 
boarded the scow to 
help me, then jumped 
for the poling boat to 
start the engine, we 
would have been on the 
rocks. 

We worked the cut 
and run game, until 
my wind and strength 
were gone, when I would let go the old rock, he would 
shut her off, I would take a fresh hold, heave again, and 
away we would go for another first down. 


Around the corner, and there we hit a choppy cross 
current which forced us to take shelter in a tiny cove, 
where we ate and went to sleep for twenty-four hours. 
Big wavies were in abundance here, but of course, the 
only way to get within gunshot of these great white 
swans was to lay for them long before daylight, off’m 
a sand-spit, hidden in a blind. 
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UT that hour of the next morn found us headed out 
into the lake, as we had prospected this particular 
outlet and found it to be anything but the right one. 
Only Craig’s ability to “read water” saved us from dis- 
aster, as we chugged in and out and around numerous 
bars and shoals, looking for the lopstick, a tall spruce with 
all the branches except the very topmost ones trimmed 
away, the guide to Wrigley Harbor, when lined up just 
so. Meanwhile, a freshening wind had forced us to tow. 
Late that afternoon, we made a column half-right, 
glided between two high banks, covered with spruce and 
scrub pine, and entered the most beautiful harbor I have 
even seen. A sportsman’s paradise. Ducks, geese and 
twenty-five pound trout. I was ready to stop right here. 
In fact, I was getting awfully fed up, not only worrying 
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about our seven tons of goods, but my precious neck. 
Eric didn’t seem to place much value on his. 

As a matter of fact, each of us had ten thousand dollars 
on the other’s life, which meant that if we both got done 
in, our backers got the twenty. I began to think that was 
the only way they ever would get hunk. Once, when [| 
fell in the river, had arrived on the surface, gasping, and 
was floating merrily away towards the North Pole, | 
heard Eric, as he threw me a rope: “There goes another 
perfectly good ten thousand dollars!” 

Calm, peaceful, smooth and dead quiet; our troubles 
seemed at an end, as we wended our delightful way into 
the sunset, along the Southern shore of Big Island, which 
lies smack in the middle of the estuary and is said to be 
eight by sixteen miles across. About ten miles of this 
sort of going, and we camped at the head of Range Island, 
which faces down Beaver Lake, not really a lake, but 
just a wider part of the Mackenzie; little did we realize 
then what a rumpus can be kicked up in a seven mile 
width, having no depth on the sides and only twelve feet 
in the center of the channel. 

We enjoyed our supper, the finest sunset ever, and 
then a full moon. It had taken us just fifty-three days 
to come a measly 637 miles, an average of twelve miles 
per day, which wasn’t 
so good, until one stops 
to consider the storms 
and head-winds en- 
countered. 

O Tempora! O 
Mores! That night 
the wind came up, and 
in the morning was 
blowing such a gale, 
“down the hill,” at 
that, that we put back 
to Range Island, after 
trying it once. No use 
crowding our luck any 
more, now that we 
‘were “safe” on the 
bosom of the nice dear 
old Mackenzie, down 
which Daddy Clay had 
told us we could float 
clean to the Arctic “just like a baby in a bath-tub.” 

Two big fish-scows passed us that evening, going down 
river, with all sails set, the wind not having changed; 
they looked like pictures of the old Roman triremes, in 
the ghostly stillness of the Northern twilight. They were 
bigger than we, had more crew, and could get away 
with it. 

We pitched our tent, figuring that even if the lake and 
the various harbors along the river did freeze that night. 
there was too much wind for the river herself to jam up 
much. Eric picked out strategic points to which to track 
the scow, in case the wind changed in the night. And 
then, like a pair of boobs, we both went to sleep, instead 
of standing watch. Wouldn’t you think we had learned 
our lesson by this time, especially after our experience on 
the Burnt Islands! 

Along toward morning, Eric awoke to find the wind 
blowing straight into the door of the tent, which was 
facing Beaver Lake stretch. When I told him that | 
had been lying there listening to it for several hours, he 
was wild, and accused me of being wise all the time, but 
just too sleepy and lazy to get up and take a look-see. 

Sure enough, there were both boats piled high on the 
shore, and all of Beaver Lake trying to climb aboard; 
only this time, instead of rocks, they were stuck fast, 
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“ UI,” said Pierre to the storekeeper at the trading 
post that August afternoon when he was buying 
supplies, “I have not mooch. One shack, one 

pile wood, the traps, one chien. An’ the dog, he gets 

blind. Already can he see nothings from one of the eyes. 

Is it that you have the—what-you-call-um—to put him to 

sleep?” 

“Chloroform?” said Monsieur La Blanc. “Sorry, 
mon ami, | have it not. But the dynamite, yes?” 
“Comment?” Pierre looked dubiously at the stick 

Monsieur La Blanc held ott. “To eat?” 

“Non! Tie it on his back, make the fuse to burn, an’ 
woof! he will go high to the Kingdom Come.” 

“Oui. Let it be put in. Now, Monsieur, some tobac.” 

Pierre loaded his purchases in his canoe, waved good-by 
to Monsieur who stood in the doorway, and shoved off. 

His stroke was steady and easy, and the canoe shot lightly 

up the lake. The sun was half-way down the sky; he 

must make the camp before sundown. Darkness came 
swiftly in the wilderness, and Pierre wanted to show 

Chevalier the way to Kingdom Come at once before he 

lost his courage. A dog is an invaluable companion when 

one is a lonely trapper on a big lake, with the vast 

Canadian forest rising a few yards from one’s back door. 

Pierre had found him, Chevalier, a mere puppy, fifteen 

years before, one foot caught in one of Pierre’s traps. 
Where he had come from, there was no knowing. Pos- 
sibly he had strayed from another camp, but Pierre 
judged he was half wolf and half collie and had been 
born of a wolf mother. He had freed him and carried 
him, whimpering and crying, back to the little shack at 
the lake’s edge, fed him a bowl of warm canned milk, and 
bandaged the foot. Chevalier de la France he had chris- 
tened him the next morning, pouring a cup of lake water 
over the dog’s head, that he might be baptized according 
to Church principles. And Chevalier sputtered, shook 
himself, and licked Pierre’s boots, and they were insep- 
arable friends henceforth. 
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The foot had healed, and the puppy grew into a slim, 
gaunt creature, with a howl instead of a bark, and a 
collie tail. He followed Pierre everywhere except into 
the canoe. He was afraid of water. And Pierre loved 
him as a man loves when he is shut away from other 
men, unreservedly, openly. During the long winter 
nights, Pierre sat by the fireplace, smoking, Chevalier 
at his feet. 

“Tres froid!” said Pierre. 

Chevalier put his long nose across Pierre’s feet. 

“You are the good friend to me,” said Pierre. 

Chevalier’s tail whacked the floor. 

“Without you,” said Pierre, “what I would ‘do I know 
not.” 

“It’s the same with me,” said Chevalier’s eyes. 

And now, after fifteen years of such companionship, 
Pierre was facing Chevalier’s loss. ‘The dog was old. 
He was getting feeble, though he could still run a little: 
He was blind in one eye, and the other would fail soon. 
Better to kill him now than to have him suffer. Pierre 
quickened his paddle stroke. It would have to be done 
quickly. He thought of that night. There would be no 
Chevalier to lie at his feet in the cool darkness while he 
smoked. The coming nights of winter—there would be 
no Chevalier. Pierre set his jaw and blinked. Well! 
One cannot have everything. 


HE dog was at the water’s edge, waiting for him. 

The sun was almost down. It must be done 
quickly. Pierre beached the canoe, took the bundles into 
the shack. A few minutes later he came out with the 
stick of dynamite and some rope. 

“Tci, Chevalier!” 

The dog trotted up to him. Pierre tied the stick onto 
the dog’s back. Chevalier twisted around to see what it 
was and shook himself. 

“Do not shake, mon ami,” said Pierre, tying another 
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Dr. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE, Editor 
DONALD STILLMAN, Associate Editor 


THE OBJECT. OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE 

studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 
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THE NEW GAME RE#UGE BILL 


HE United States Senate. passed a Game Refuge 

| Bill that will stand critical analysis. It embodied 

provisions for the protection of wildfowk that the 

sportsmen of this country have been told Congress would 
not make. 

This Senate bill, originally presented as the Norbeck 
bill, has been amended until it is easily understood. In its 
ipresent form it does not invoke new principles of law 
or the creation of new federal bureaus. In effect it simply 
appropriates one million dollars from the treasury of the 
United States for the purchase of wildfowl sanctuaries 
along the flight ways of migratory birds. These sanctu- 
aries are to be inviolate so that wildfowl can rest, feed 
and rear their young unmolested. They are to be guarded 
by federal wardens whose duties are confined solely to the 
protection of these areas. 

The principle of national appropriations for conserva- 
tion measures of national scope as advocated by Forest 
AND STREAM is now clearly recognized by Congress. The 
Upper Mississippi Refuge Bill and the Bear River Marsh 
Bill embody this principle. Both of these bills carried 
appropriations from the national treasury. The bill that 
was before the House extended this work to other sections 
of the country. 

The only opposition to the bill came from men who a 
year ago refused to endorse the Bear River Marsh Bill. 
These men firmly believe that all measures for the protec- 
tion of wildfowl should be financed through the creation 
of a federal bureau with authority to collect a special 
game license for the privilege of shooting ducks and other 
migratory wild fowl. 

Congress has adjourned. It was impossible to get the 
bill up for a vote. It will come up again at the next 
session. Meanwhile, sportsmen can make their wishes 
known to their representatives. 
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PACIFIC COAST WILDFOWL MEASURES 
Ts passage of the Bear River Bill by Congress is 


the first important restoration measure enacted in 

behalf of western migratory waterfowl. This 
law marks a new era of constructive thought and action 
in relation to the wildfowl resources of this country. It 
is the beginning of work that is to be paid for by direct 
appropriations, from the national treasury. This appro- 
priation was secured for the sportsmen of Utah through 
the united efforts of sportsmen in all sections of the 
country and they all congratulated Utah on the enact- 
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ment of this great protective measure which will mean 
so much. . 

The areas along the far western line of migratory flight 
—California, Oregon and Washington—are still con- 
:ronted by dangerous conditions. Within ten years the 
marsh land waterfowl area of California, which formerl; 
afforded natural refuges for ducks, geese and shorebirds, 
have shrunk from 697,000 acres to 77,000. In this same 
period hunters have increased from 174,291 to. 263,439. 
In ten years shorebirds have virtually disappeared, the 
number of geese has become alarmingly reduced and 
eight of the eleven families of ducks formerly common in 
California, namely, mallard, canvasback, redhead, scaup, 
gadwall, golden eye, shoveller and bufflehead, have ap- 
proached the verge of extinction. 

Today the aim of a vast army of gunners on the Pacific 
is dirécted primarily at three species of wildfowl, namely, 
the pintail, greenwing..teal and widgeon. Already an 
alarming decrease is noted in the ranks of the species last 
named. ‘These three’ varieties lack sanctuaries and 
refuges. They are being. driven from pillar to post and 
unless something is done they: will disappear under the 
concentrated fire of an increasing number of shooters. In 
addition, they are constantly threatened by. the ravages 
of diseases’ that are generated by the lack of flooded 
refuges of fresh water. 

The Bear River measure is admirable. It is all that 
Congress was asked for and it could not be better as far 
as it goes. It will not, however, relieve. the alarming 
conditions in the far west. The migratory wildfow! 
experts have told the Pacific Coast shooters that the Bear 
River sanctuaries would improve the shooting in Cali- 
fornia. We do not believe this hope is well founded. 
On the contrary, practical duck shooters who do not 
claim to be professional experts know very well that the 
superior inducements that will be offered by this protect- 
ed area in Utah will attract, and hold for months, a con- 
siderable proportion of the normal Washington, Oregon 
and California flights. It is important that this condition 
be remedied by a simultaneous reflooding of the marshes 
of Oregon, Washington and California. If this is not 
done, shooters in this section will lose more than they 
gained by the Utah improvement. A united effort should, 
therefore, be made in behalf of Washington, Oregon and 
California. 
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THE CROW A MENACE TO AGRICUL- 
TURE IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Te: crow for many years has been given a certain 


protection owing to the belief that he was the 

friend of the farmer in destroying innumerable 
harmful insects. Closer observation and the study of the 
crow by naturalists have revealed, beyond a doubt, that 
sentimental protectionists have placed this black scoundrel 
upon a false pedestal and that his mooted value to the 
farmer was a myth. It is now generally recognized that 
the crow is responsible for the disappearance of many of 
our delightful song birds and it is the consensus of opinion 
that these pests and their partner, the magpies, are plun- 
derers and thieves that destroy the nests and eat the eggs 
of thousands of smaller birds whose intrinsic value in 
their activities in insect destruction have never been 
questioned: 


“The Public Service Monthly” of the province of 
Saskatchewan in its most recent issue, states that the true 
character of the crow has been revealed and that there is 
a wide demand for concerted action against them and the 
magpie. The evidence that has been presented against 
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these marauders is convincing and leaves no doubt about 
their being two of the worst enemies of the birds that 
protect the crops of the farmer. It has been decided that 
the only way the province can be made “safe for democ- 
racy’ in the bird kingdom is to have an organized cam- 
paign against crows and magpies. 


The Department of Railways, Labor and Industries 
of the Province of Saskatchewan have, therefore, author- 
ized a competition for the destruction of these pests. This 
competition is opened to all residents of Saskatchewan. 
It will start on September 1, 1928. ‘To stimulate the 
competition, a prize of $2,500 is authorized, divided in 
various amounts ranging from $1.00 to $100. 
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THE HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 


HERE is a lively interest in the Hungarian 
partridge all over this country. ‘These birds have 


been successfully introduced into the Northwest. 
They have spread all over Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
northern California, British Columbia and the wheat 
growing provinces of Canada. It is, therefore, natural 
that sportsmen in other sections are asking, “how far can 
their range be extended.” 

The parent stock of the birds now in this country were 
originally imported from the plains of Hungary—a grain 
growing section where the winters, fhe snow and the 
average temperature approximates that ‘of the grain grow- 
ing states in this country. The Hungarians are a hardy, 
prolific bird that will do well ‘in any grain growing sec- 
tion if they are properly protected against vermin. If 
they are not properly protected, it is a waste of time and 
money to plant them. 

A year ago, Llewellyn Legge, Chief Game Warden of 
New York, went to Europe to study these birds in their 
native home. He learned that they had multiplied and 
afforded good sport in every European country in which 
they had been introduced. What they have done in the 
wheat growing sections of the Northwest is simply a 
sample of what they will do in other grain growing sec- 
tions of this country if given a chance. They have 
afforded good sport wherever they have been protected. 


There are a number of difficulties associated with 
obtaining these birds abroad. Mr. Legge, however, sur- 
mounted the obstacles and arranged for the importation of 
6,000 birds, which have already been planted in sections 
of New York State to which they were adapted. Satis- 
factory reports concerning the way these birds are doing 
are now coming in to the Chief’s office. Alexander 
Smith, President of the Canastota Rod and Gun Club, 
says that from personal observation and counting of 
tracks on the fresh snow, he is positive that from 75% to 
80% of the birds planted are alive and doing nicely. The 
Club, for the better protection of these and other game 
birds, has offered a bounty on hawks and owls. Lou 
Smith, the Ithaca gun maker, has been so favorably im- 
pressed with the possibilities of the 200 birds that he 
secured from the state that he is augmenting the planting 
rs 50 pairs of birds that he procured from private game 
arms, 
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PENNSYLVANIA PLANTS RABBITS 
ITHIN the last year the Pennsylvania State 
Game Commission has released over 80,000 
cottontail rabbits for stocking purposes. These 


tabbits. were obtained from dealers in Kansas City and 
Oklahoma. Every precaution has been exercised to 
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see that they were free from that dreaded disease 
“tularemia.” They were shipped in new crates, proper 
attention given to them on their journey and the great 
majority of them arrived in a surprisingly healthy and 
active state. 

They have learned how to handle game in Pennsylvania 
with the minimum of loss and how to plant it te the best 
advantage. If the weather is unsettled when the ship- 
ment of game arrives, the animals are kept in pens and 
carefully cared for until all of the conditions are favor- 
able and when they are released it is part of the duty of 
the keeper to see that food is provided for them until 
they become adapted to their new home. 


The keeping up of the rabbit crop does more than 
afford good shooting for the disciples of the beagle and 
the hound. It takes the strain off the grouse coverts to a 
very considerable extent, for if rabbits are plentiful, foxes 
devote mde time to them than they do to the birds. 
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FOREST GROWTH CAN BE INCREASED 
Te annual growth of wood products in the forests 


of the United States can be increased steadily, 

according to the Forést Service Bulletin, to more 
than four times its present volume. Adequate protection 
from fire, plus crude forestry practice, would increase the 
present estimated net growth of six billion cubic feet per 
year to ten billion by 1950, and intensive management of 
our forests as crops may be expected ultimately to result 
in an annual yield of more than twenty-seven billion cubic 
feet. : 


It is estimated that nearly half of our forest area is at 
present producing no net growth, either because it is 
virgin forest where growth is offset by decay, or because 
it is so denuded by overcutting and fire as to be unpro- 
ductive. The encouraging forecast is that with provision 
made for a succeeding forest growth upon the removal of 
the remaining virgin forest, and with effective fire control, 
care and planting, our forest area will again come into 
production. 
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NORTH CAROLINA MAKING PROGRESS 
LT: a recent statement, Fred I. Sutton, Chairman of 


the Game Committee, who introduced the new game 

law, expressed pleasure over the first year of its 
operation. He declared that one of the principal features 
of its success has been the general enthusiasm with which 
it has been received by the public and the co-operation 
and willingness on the part of the sportsmen of the State 
to observe its principles. 

Late reports from selling agencies in various parts of 
the State have brought the total remittances from hunting 
license sales to more than $200,000, according to Assistant 
Director J. K. Dixon, who has made a recent check on 
the issuance of the permits. 

With remittances from sales of licenses virtually com- 
pleted, it is believed that the final total of receipts will 
stand near the point now reached. ‘This is considered a 
pleasing contrast to the originally estimated $100,000 for 
the first year of the operation of the law. 

Meanwhile the census of game bagged during the 
season is being pushed. Large numbers of hunters have 
already fulfilled the pledge they took with the application 
that they would report the number, species and location 
of game birds and animals taken, and thousands of com- 
pleted reports have been returned. 





Arms, Ammunition 
and Game Trails 


HIS scheme 
may be older 
than the first 


gold brick razzle- 
dazzle—or it may 
suggest some way 
out to the gentle- 
man who has both 
shooting ambitions 
and a pair of cock- 
eyes through some 
unfortunate dispen- 
sation of old Dame 
Nature. Being one 
of those lucky par- 
ties who can still 
“see ’em’’ in spite of 
my advanced age of 
46, I have not 
delved deeply into 
the optical methods 
of converting a pair 
of bum glims into a 
pair of good ones so 
far as the shooting 
game is concerned. 
I do notice, how- 
ever, that they are 
using much smaller 
type than they used 
to do in printing 
books, newspapers, 
magazines and the 
like, all of which 
may have some bear- 
ing on my 46 years. 

The said scheme ih? 
is one used by my ~ ty 
friend DeValon, 
who was picked on 
by nature with a 
case of not only astigmatism but also myopia in his optical 
equipment, but who still loves to shoot divers firearms. 
Myopia, as you know, if you have it, is opticalese for 
near-sightedness, presbyopia being the other opposite sort 
of trouble or far-sightedness. 

The latter is one of the attributes of middle and old 
age and is caused by the flattening of the lens and natu- 
rally in the nature of shortening the focus of any camera 
or eye, causing it to focus for distance and not close up. 
So some cases of near-sightedness are neutralized by years 
and the far-sighted tendency. 

However Brother DeValon has a real case of near- 
sightedness which must be corrected by his spectacles. As 
spectacle-wearing parties can testify, it is difficult to cor- 
rect for both the sight of a rifle or the muzzle of a shot- 
gun and for distance as well. 

Discovering one day that he had two eyes, each subject 
to individual correction, it occurred to this brother that 
he could have the right or “shooting eye” corrected for 
his pistol sights, held at arms length or for his rifle front 


Edited by CAPTAIN EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


A helping hand. 


sight or shotgun 
muzzle. Then by 
having the left eye 
corrected for dis- 
tance use all would 
be lovely. 

That is in theory 
at least. 

The right eye 
would focus on the 
sight or muzzle, the 
other would focus 
on the mark. ‘This 
is something along 
the old stunt of put- 
ting a card on the 
muzzle of the «rm, 
blotting out the 
right eye view of the 
mark, but letting it 
see the sights. Good 
shooting can be done 
this way because the 
left eye sees the 
mark and the right 
eye the sights and 
by team-work they 
align the rifle on 
said mark. 

In this shooter’s 
case the plan worked 
and worked well. 
He says that he has 
never missed a clay 
bird through inabil- 
ity to see it clearly 
or inability to see 
the muzzle of the 
gun. Also that he 
can cut his pistol 
sights sharply and 
see the mark distinctly. 

I copied his Rx from his slip. Not being an optician 
I have likely got all the decimal points and minus and 
plusses in the wrong spot but your own optician can figure 
out what is meant by the plan in general. 

For general use the gentleman uses a pair of glasses 
according to this, if the marks in my notebook are correct. 


Right eye, spherical....1.50, cylinder....1 
Left ‘eye, spherical..... .25, cylinder....2.25 


For shooting pistol 


Right eye.... .25 cylinder.... 1 
Left eye..... .25 cylinder.... 2.25 


Anyhow, your optician can figure it out, particularly 
if you take along the gun you desire to shoot because it 
would appear that the right-eye focus must be there or 
thereabouts for the distance at which the sight or muzzle 
is to be located. 

It should not be necessary to say that the man with 
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eye trouble who persists in trying to shoot 
open sights on a rifle and thus has two 
entirely different short distances to figure, 
deserves neither help. nor sympathy. 
Open sights are at best made possible only 
through the elastic qualities of the young 
or the normal eye. : 
Applying this right and left correction 


to the rifle would mean using a rear peep Here’s Captain Edward C. 

large enough to forget and correcting for Crossman, former army ordnance 
S the front sight. expert, now Gun Editor of Forest & 
/ Stream, and The Sporting Goods 
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Fisherman Says He 
Never Gets a “Bite” 
From ‘This Tobacco 


The sport of fishing seems to enlarge 
men’s souls, despite all the fish stories we 
hear. Let a man find a hole where the 
fish are biting well, and nine times out 
of ten, if he is a true sportsman, he will 
Jet his friends in on the good news. 


Evidently the same thing holds true of 
pipe-smokers. Take the case of Mr. Mas- 
sey, for example. He has learned from 
a fellow fisherman how good Edgeworth 
is, and now wants to tell the world about 
it himself. 


Jasper, Tenn., 
March 23, 1927 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

I have always wanted to smoke a pipe. 
After several attempts I gave my “taste” 
up, for with each trial I got a blistered 
tongue. 

One evening, when looking over a 
certain outdoor magazine, I read that 
a certain fisherman could catch more 
fish when using “‘Edgeworth,”’ so I de- 
cided I would try “his” tobacco—for I 
am no poor fisherman! 

The next day I tried to secure Edge- 
worth. The local country storekeeper 
did not have it, so I sent by a friend to 
the city for my first Edgeworth. Two 
things have happened: I still smoke 
Edgeworth, and the local storekeeper 
always has a supply. 

I catch fish and never get “‘a bite” 
from Edgeworth! 

Yours for keeps, 
H. V. Massey. 


Fishermen are men of action rather 
than of words, and when they talk they 
usually “say something.” 


To those who have 
never tried Edge- 
worth, we make this 
offer : 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the pipe 

test. If you like 
the samples, 


you'll like Edge- | 


worth wherever 
and _ whenever 
you buy it, for 
it never changes 
in quality. 


Write your 
name and address to Larus & Brother 
Company, 7 S. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


In addition to the various regular sizes 


in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and. 


Ready-Rubbed are offered, there is a 
special week-end-size can for 35c that is 
just the thing for outdoor men who love 


their pipes. 


Va.—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, ve. ena | 
l Frequency 1180 kilocycles 


254.1 meters. 


rain. It is quite probable that he is con- 
versing about:something that is not so. 

The shape of the base of the bullet, and 
from which it is made—hard or soft—not 
to-mention the length of the parallel and 
the shape of the nose, all have much to do 
with the way the -bullet fits the rifle and 
how it shoots. The only way to tell how 
a given cartridge performs in a given 
rifle is that time-honored one still used by 
the factories when they get all through 
with the mikes and the measuring and the 
scientific theory. 

This is to shoot the cartridge in the 
rifle and observe results, 


Plating Shotguns 

As our popular black-faced comedians 
remark, Well, well, well, well. 

Some British shooter reporting on a 
shotgun in a letter to a British magazine, 
remarks that they “plated it, the right 
barrel giving an average of 41%,” etc. 

Upon which one of our American “gun 
editors” having an inquiring but unfortu- 
nately inexperienced mind, writes eagerly 
to this paper asking what they plated the 
barrel with!!!! 

“Am I to understand that the bores 
were plated?” writes our inquiring young 
mind, “If so, what are they plated with, 
chromium, cadmium, nickel or what? 
Have the British gunmakers found a 
process whereby they can plate gun bores, 
and if this is so what do they claim for 
the process. If you are unable to give me 
this information offhand, I will appreciate 
the address of some of your able ballistic 
experts who might be able to help me.” 

Fortunately the editor was able to as- 
suage the burning curiosity of our eager 
young mind without calling in a flock of 
ballistic experts. He merely remarks 
dryly at the bottom of this letter which he 
printed over the name of the “gun edi- 
tor,” “plating is a technical term for reg- 
istering the pattern given by a gun.” 

Also he might have added that it has 
been used in British shotgun and shooting 
literature for at least fifty years, and that 
nobody qualified to write on the subject of 
shotguns would have to ask such a ques- 
tion. 


Shooting Clay Birds 

This trapshooting game. I don’t know 
whether I look like a Bolshevik be- 
cause I wear a red necktie—if I do 
wear one—or what, but rarely do I attend 
a claybird shoot that a brother or brothers 
do not sidle up and want to know if I 
don’t think this here game could be made 
a lot more interesting and less expensive. 
It is almost the universal reaction of the 
field and marsh shooter who longs to snuff 
a little powder and listen to a little of 
Mr. duPont’s music during the closed sea- 


son, but who cannot get enthusiastic over . 


this ordinary clay bird game. 

I like trapshooting—that is, I like to 
shoot a shotgun at anything that flies—but 
by Heck, it seems to me that a change is 
indicated in this ancient and honorable 
game. It is stupid to look at, costly to en- 
gage in, monotonous in performance and 
gets you nowhere. It is my opinion that 
the arms and ammunition gentlemen who 
contribute some $25,000 a year to promote 
the sport of trapshooting, are backing the 
wrong horse. Their money goes to fur- 
nish prizes for a lot of hard boiled parties 
who'd play the -apgame if the arms and 
ammunition boys didn’t stick in a red 
cent. Arms and ammunition makers will 
tell you frankly that the clay bird game 
figures as a loss on their balance sheets if 
you do not figure in the possible value of 
the advertising of their products to the 
field shooting clan. 

If the boys would spend that $25,000 or 


$26,000, for a couple of years evolving a 
sane modification of the present game that 
would make it a little thrilling and much 
less costly, they would be aiding their 
own ends and would be bringing some 
small percentage of the five million ordj- 
nary sportsmen into the fold. 

It does not seem to me that any reyela- 
tion from On High would be required to 
figure out a variety of clay bird shooting 
that would give a man a day’s thrill and 
fun for the price of fifty birds and furnish 
something for the spectators beside 4 
gigantic claybird breaking machine that 
we have in the present game. 

If you could not to save your life break 
75% of the birds thrown, and if fifty out 
of 100 were a respectable score, the 
shooter might get a thrill out of it—and 
the .spectator wouldn’t sheak off and go 
over to the old ladies’ home and watch 
’em crochet just to get a little excitement 
for a change. 

The large part of this $26,000 a year is 
spent on registered tournaments at which 
not over 12,000 men attend each year. 
But—the freight is paid by the odd five 
million hunters who keep the arms and 
ammunition plants running. 


New Rifle Scope 


R. Noske, the San Francisco scope 
mount and scope manufacturer, sends to 
me for inspection a new glass of his de- 
sign which hath a most pleasing look when 
you gaze through it, or into it, as you may 
choose to look on the matter. It is 91 
inches long and weighs 9 ozs., which com- 
pares favorably with anything on the 
market. Power is about 3'4x, field is flat 
and sharp with no color fringes. Eye re- 
lief is from 2 to 3 inches without any 
appreciable diminution of the field. Opti- 
cally it is a fine glass. 

Having no mounts its ability to stay put 
will have to remain a mystery, because 
the only test of a hunting scope is to take 
it out and shoot it copiously on a hard 
kicking rifle, then to take it off and re- 
place it and see whether the point of im- 
pact of the rifle changes to any extent. 
Also to see whether any of the lenses are 
rattling around inside of the tube or other 
equally unpleasant change. There is a 
lot more to a hunting scope than the beau- 
tiful view you obtain through it. This 
particular glass of Noske has the eleva- 
tion and windage inside of the tube, of 
which more later on. 


Trigger Pulls 


One of the comforting things the tyro 
encounters in this trapshooting game is 
the uniformity of opinion among the old 
timers, by which he may guide his own 
wabbly feet in the path of success. 

The matter of triggerpull for instance. 
One chap, winner of the G. A. H., had 
his gun adjusted to pull eleven pounds 
after trying it a few days, and cannot 
shoot with a pull much lighter. 

Another chap on the Coast, also an ex- 
traordinary shot, has to use a pull of 2% 
pounds and with a 4 pound pull alleges 
that he will just naturally fudge right out 
of his hide. 

My idea of a good time would be to get 
up a match between the 214 pound and 
the 11 pound man, but make ’em swap 
guns. 

Generally speaking a pull of 4% io 5 
pounds is a safe weight for the beginner, 
as not being extreme either way. The 
idea, however, of insisting on either a 2/2 
pound extreme one way.or an 11 pound 
extreme the other way because Bill 
Whoosis, the world’s champ, uses 22 
pounds, or Sam Snatchem uses an !1 
pound pull, is all wet. The matter of pull 
is psychological and the final correct fig- 
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ure depends on the make-up and reaction | 
of the shooter, which he has to work out | 
for himself. | 

It is well for the beginner at this game 
to look out for the noble and frequent 
habit of pulling the trigger by jerking his 
right elbow. The movement of the gun 
and the recoil cover up this habit and 
many men are not aware of it, but it is not | 
a good one. A large number of more or 
less successful clay bird men jerk the 
trigger to pull it, but it does not help the 
smooth swing necessary on a quarterer 
and is quite easily magnified into a juicy 
flinch—which it really is, but in a mild 
form. 

The simplest way to detect it and over- 
come it is to let a friend load the gun| 
each shot, forgetting now and then to load | 
it when you think he has done go. If you 
are pulling the trigger correctly the snap | 
on the empty gun won’t produce. a violent 
lunge on your part or a bobbing muzzle 
on the gun. But if you are a confirmed 
fudger, look out, the chances are strongly 





in favor of your falling over on your 
noble countenance. 

No more excuse for jerking the trigger | 
ona shotgun than there is for jerking it on 
a rifle, the fact of the moving gun and the 
recoil and the charitable pattern of the 
gun all help cover it up and let it get by 
in this game where they don’t let it get by 
in the rifle game. But it costs points in| 
either one, and if left alone may easily 
develop into the fudges. 


Questions and Answers | 


GuN Epiror—I am interested in the new 
Lefever guns and would like to know about | 
the patterns both of the single and double 
guns. Are the 20 g. chambered for 2%-inch 
shell, and what kind of pattern do they make? 

Iowa. 

ANSWER—AIl guns of the same gauge and 
the same degree of choke, pattern about the 
same regardless of make. There is as much 
variation in six-guns of the same make as in 
six-guns each of a different make. The Lefever 
is no exception to this rule. In the full choke 
12 you could expect 70% or better with almost 
any size of shot. It would shoot better with 
some one shell and with some size of shot than 
with others. ; 

The 20: At last reports this gun was being 
chambered for 24-inch shell. It should be, 
and no 20-bore should be accepted with 24-inch 
chambers. 

Pattern: A full choke 20-bore will run about 
65% with shells of the correct chamber length, 
better with some loads, worse with others. 

GUN EDITOR. 


Gun Epitor—I am figuring on buying a .22 
rifle, and I want your opinion on the matter. 
Will a .22 Remington autoloading (.22 LR) | 
19-inch barrel shoot accurately and hard at a/| 
range of 100 yards? | 

What is the difference as far as accuracy and 
hard hitting in a 19-inch barrel and a 24-inch 
barrel ? 

Do you think the Marlin model 39 is a more 
accurate and a harder hitting gun than the 
Remington model 12C, both 24-inch barrels? 
Which in your opinion is the better gun? 

Do you think the Remington .22 Special is 
a better gun than the Marlin model 39? 

Thanking you in advance for all the in- 
formation, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
ARIZONA. 

ANSWER—Yes, it will shoot accurately and 
hard enough, but it would not be much of a 
gun. The rifle is too light and too triflin’ with 
24-inch barrel without cutting it off. 

Practically no difference in barrel accuracy, 
some difference in accuracy of sighting be- 
cause of the shorter distance between them. 
Probably 10% less velocity. 

_No practical difference in accuracy of 39 
Marlin and Rem. 12c, either far more accurate 
than man can hold. 

Choice matter of taste whether you prefer 
lever action or trombone, hammer or hammer- 
less. Personally prefer the 39, but the other 
rifle is more proof against breaking ejector in 
cleaning and such little troubles. 

No. .22 Special is a better rifle than one | 
firing the Long rifle; it is nearly obsolete. | 
The Long rifle ammunition is much cheaper | 
and more accurate. Also, at a pinch, you can} 
use Shorts and Longs in this rifle; you cannot 
in the Special. 

Presume by .22 Special you_mean the rifle 
firing the .22 Remington or Winchester Spe- 
cial, GuN EDITor. 


FoREST AND STREAM 


Real Runabout Luxury 
~at Low Cost! 


err surging horsepower — eager, de- 
pendable, silky smooth. Driving big capable 
hulls at speeds that only an out-and-out racer can 
beat. Room for cargoes of passengers in deep-seated, 
loungycomfort. Real expressrendbonts;uibuesd deh 
thrills, competence and all-’round motor boat satis- 


faction—atacost that makes the check-book chuckle! 
Dozens of foremost shops are building such hulls! 
And Quads are powering them! Thousands who 


“could never see” an outboard motor before have 

thus joined the most clamorous of Quad enthusiasts. And 
thousands of veteran outboard users have found the 
“outfit” they knew would come some 

day. Swiftly, inevitably, the Quad has 

won its dominant place. The reason 

is plain. It gives a type of perform- 

ance not available in any other 

outboard motor—at a cost far lower 

than any inboard installation equal in 

pon smoothness, performance. The only 4-cylinder outboard 
The Super Blto catalog fully describes Svry speed, Stars wich a 
the Quad, the fast middleweight stance ie of the fly wheel. 


Speedster, the popular Service Twin. Dull iene —_ ae 
Included is a Directory of Boats and oe ceversinin: simple + —_ 
Builders. Mail the coupon. ELTO ate and maneuver. Speeds of 
OUTBOARD MOTOR COM. 33 —s oP light racing 
PANY, Ole Evinrude, President, C= daeamies Denhenet 


Mason Street, Dept. Il, Milwaukee horsepower, weighs 92 pounds. ( 


Price, $275.00. 


THE QUAD ON THE FAYBOW “MIDDY” 


esti 


Shirts 


aa 


For Runabouts 


— 


Sea Sleds 


aos: 


Racers 


ta 


Cabin Cruisers 


ci 


Auxiliaries 


COMPANY 
Mason Street, 
Department 11, 
Milwaukee, Wis- 
Send me the Super 


Elto Gotales and the 
Boat Directory. 


CAMPERS / | @Yantane 


Get this book, 


Shoes. 
Guns, Harness, Tools, Ete. 


Pants, Boots, 
Blankets, Tents, 


80° pages chock full of information--how to Government's sacrifice saveg 


kk, etc.--sent FREE by New 


camp, pack, coo ° 
York's leading camp outfitters. Everything ou money. Write for copy, 


from a tent peg toatrailer. Standard equip- 
ment, very specially priced. 


MODELL’S °° Neoras” 


woods DOWN SLEEPING ROBES 


“COMFORT is 
what you need” 


That insures perfect sleep, without a breakR— 
turns you out in the morning fit for anything. 


OURS in your Woods Down Sleeping Robe. Every night the same—good weather or bad. 
Your Woods Down Robe’s remarkable temperature accommodation does it. Uniform body- 
heat warmth retained—through controlled-air insulation in Woods Everlive Down from Northern 


Waterfowl, in staggered tubes. 
More comfort than a stack of blankets—lighter than a pair. 


Most widely used’ and highly 


recommended. Opens flat for airing and brushing. Down always stays fluffy. Light, strong, 
showerproof hygienic cover and virgin wool lining. Hood with drawstring. Duffel bag included. 

Arctic and Junior, for all seasons and climates. Sold by best stores. Where not displayed, 
please write to us for prices and full information. New folder, *‘Outdoor Comfort,’’ FREE. 


WOODS MEG. CO., Ltd., 1707 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
Comfort and Health, trom Arizona to Labrador and Florida to Alaska 
een nn enna reece cr NE PS Fei SSA 





Piscatorial Jottings 


A Department of Interest to the Angler 


Visiting a 
State- Leased 
Stream 


AST week, I 
visited a 
state - leased 


trout stream in 
Connecticut. The 
trip was undertaken 
for the purpose of 
verifying the glow- 
ing reports circulat- 
ed of the success 
attending the activi- 
ties of the Conserva- 
tion Commission in 
that state. I went 
with high expecta- 
tions. I returned 
convinced that the 
State Board of Fish- 
eries and Game has 
successfully worked 
out a system which 
is not only ideal in 
all its aspects, but is, 
moreover the only 
practical solution of 
the where-to-fish 
problem in heavily- 
settled communities. 

The state has ac- 
quired the fishing 
rights on approxi- 
mately 150 miles of 
stream and has 
thrown these waters open to the public. Of course, these 
streams are all heavily fished, but repeated stocking with 
over-legal-size trout provides really excellent fishing 
throughout the season. The angler has right-of-way for 
ten feet on either side of the stream and “step-overs,” 
consisting of ladder-like bridges, are provided for crossing 
all fences. 

We arrived at the stream at 6 A. M. and found the 
points of access posted with signs giving the laws and 
special regulations covering the state-leased waters in full. 
No chance to go wrong. By 6:15, we had creeled sev- 
eral nice fish and at exactly 6:17 we were accosted by 
our first game warden and received an official check-up 
of licenses and creel. All told, we met four different 
game wardens on this stream. The investment represented 
by the thousands of large trout poured into the waters is 
great and the state is determined that law violations shall 
be few. Which is as it should be. 

There were thirty or forty anglers on this stream dur- 
ing the course of the morning and all had very respectable 
creels; several close to the legal limit of twenty fish. As 
this stream was just recently taken over by the state, the 
fish ran small (average about nine inches), but on waters 
which have been under lease for several seasons, many 


Photo by D. Warren Boyer 


Not much chance of boating this fellow. 


By 
DONALD 
STILLMAN 


weighing a pound 
and one-half and 
over are taken. 

W hen planting 
trout, the Conserva- 
tion Commission 
places a large per- 
centage in the feed- 
er streams which are 
closed to all fishing. 
These trout gradu- 
ally work down into 
the main streams, 
replacing those 
which are creeled by 
anglers. A reserve 
reservoir is thus 
established which 
keeps the fishing up 
to par throughout 
the season. 

An interesting ex- 
periment is being 
worked out on the 
Farmington River. 
This st ream con- 
tains a goodly num- 
ber of black bass, 
and it is the Com- 
mission’s intention 
to convert it into a 
simon-pure trout 
stream. On this 
water, the angler is permitted to retain possession of any 
bass caught out of season, it being necessary merely to 
have the fish tagged by any one of the numerous wardens. 


HE continuation of this remarkable system in Con- 
necticut is dependent upon the manner in which the 
fishing privileges can be regulated so that the state can 
work in perfect harmony with the landowner. The special 
regulations governing state-leased waters are as follows: 

1. Open season, April 15th to June 30th. 

2. Angling licenses required of all persons sixteen 
years of age or over, including women. Permits required 
for persons under sixteen years of age; obtainable from 
county wardens, patrolmen and from the office of the 
Commission, without chargee EXCEPTION: Riparian 
owners and their lineal descendants do not require license 
or permit to fish on their own land. 

3. Anglers must keep within ten feet of the banks of 
the stream. 

4, Step-overs must be used in crossing fences. 

5. Cultivated or open lands must not be crossed with- 
out permission. 

6. Building of fires is not permitted without permis- 
sion of fire warden and the consent of land owner. 
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7. Spearing is ‘not permitted in any | 
state-leased stream without permission | 
from the Commission. 

3. Parking is not allowed in front of 
bar-ways, or on lands inside of bar-ways 
without the consent of the owner. . 

9, Goddard’s Pond on the North 
Branch of Salmon Brook in Granby is 
closed to fishing. 

10. The six-inch trout law and creel 
limit will be enforced. 

11. Observance of the laws and regu- 


lations is a condition under which the 
landowners so generously granted the fish- Bull's-F: E 
ing privilege. 

12. Posted instructions eenneiaing _ ‘ 
regulations of the Commission should be 
pe read and observed. Casting 

It is to be hoped that other Fish and 
Game Commissions will make a careful 


study of the Connecticut system and that ; 
similar solutions of the trespass problem 
will eventually be worked out elsewhere. oH | e ac 
Hy CA) 
Gang-Hook Plugs 


A correspondent wants to know if we I l * d I 
consider the use of gang-hook plugs ve -Win Ree —$5 
sportsmanlike. It seems this party is ad- 
dicted to the short rod and multiplying ISH and catch fish! Big boys—fighters. fine balance and appearance, ample line 
reel, but the remarks of certain modern That raise your hair—set folks yelling— capacity. Precision-cut gears, worm and 
writers have almost convinced him that | must be weighed, measured—are too big for pinions; long-life bearings. Pillars anchored 
he jeopardizes his hopes of future salva-|the oven. Yours—all yours—through new solidly in Permo end plates— no twisting 
tion by the continuance of the practice. skill in quick, accurate, on-the-job casting, ever possible, however great the strain in 
When Dr. James Alexander Henshall | With your straight-shooting Meisselbach No. reeling powerful fish. Finest handling, best 
first referred to the users of this type of 100 Bull's-Eye Level Wind. The reel that asting reel made for the price. 
lure as “our misguided brothers,” he | named itself. Sold by the best dealers—choice of black, 
started something which a certain class of | Genuine Meisselbach superiority — for brown, green or red end plates. Insist on 
dyed-in-the-wdol fly purists has since en- a 40 years famous for design, the Meisselbach No. 100. Write us for 
deavored to-fmish. As a result, we hear | workmanship and above all perform- Catalog of all famous Meisselbach 
lance. Silent, strong, free running, Reels — FREE. 


i The A. F. Meisselbach Mfg. Co. , Division of The General Industries Co. 
| 2826 Taylor Street Elyria, Ohio. 





eh | 
The Creek Chub feather minnow. Your home 
©» 
much criticism of the gang-hook plug— 9 dWay from home 


some of it positively violent. Charles 
Zibeon Southard is the latest to pour fire 
and brimstone upon the heads of gang- When you’re traveling, enjoy the home- 


hook plug-users. In his excellent book, lik f ae 
“The Evolution of Trout and Trout "akties pps 


Fishing in America,” he says: 
“The use of plug lures is. an entirely | water when you press a valve —the morn- 
different proposition. With this kind of | ing paper under your door —a good library 
‘modern fishing device,’ a fish has very at your disposal—a reading lamp at your 
ps chance for its life under most cir- bed-head — your private bath —stationery 
umstances. Certainly no rightful claim Sahout qubbin~asad Gratien Dire 
can be made, even with a vivid imagina- eee ee ae a eee SFY 
tion, that any. skill comes into play on the All these things— whatever the price of 
part of the manipulator of one of these your room — at no extra cost. 


plug lures. What chance does a fish have Th ° > 
that rises to or takes a. lure.that has from je organization of 


one to five sets of triple or gang hooks? WAN LA. 
Plug lures surely cannot be called lures 7 ‘ : 
which any real self-respecting angler or Th . 
fisherman would use, even as a last re- BosT. ene aes See 
source when fishing for food on a camp- eae cee - ene 
ing trip. ; ‘ ¥ ; 
NEW YORK (Hotel P. lvania, Statler-O, te 

“The use of plug lures has set back the , pater. ee 
cause of game fish conservation many O E S =~ R 
years, and the only way now left to offset H s L TATLE 
their deadly effect is for each state, at the 7,700 Rooms with bath and radio 
earliest possible moment, to declare plug e reception. Fixed, unchanging 
lures illegal for any kind of fishing.” # rates posted in all rooms. 

I cannot agree with any of Mr. South- 4q 
ard’s statements. In the first place, the 0, oO 
five-gang plug is practically out of ex- 0 wa 


istence. Ninety-nine per cent of the IN EVERY 


wooden baits sold to-day are equipped 


0 





er; Fish with 
MI HA 1 
<a FROGS 


my Get a new thrill from 

*  theold sport. “‘Big Bass Prefer 

Frogs,” said Dr. Henshall, and Hed- 

don’s new line of life-like Frog Baits makes 
it easy to give ’em just what they want. 


Heddon srr 
BAITS 
Convenient—Efficient—Cleanly—Hamane 
life-like as life itself. They Float, Dive, Swim. 


Lany Frog—Little Luny—Spoon-y Frog 

Also many of the famous fish-getting “Heddon 
Dowagiacs” are now made with Frog colorings. Be 
sure to put some Heddon Frog Baits in your 
tackle box. 

Write for Free illustrated Catalog showing all 
Baits Seprodaces in color; Casting and Fly Rods; 
Reels; Tackle Boxes, etc. 5 

Also ‘How to Catch More Fish,”’—secrets of ex- 
pert fishermen, free on request. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept. FS-7,Dowagiac. Mich, 


ANGLO-AMERICAN 


New Soft Finish fly line. 
Equal to best English line, 
Will not peel or crack. 
Hand finished. Write for 
sample. Made in level all 
sizes. Double Taper 30 yds, 


Price H G F 
100 yds....$4.40 $5.20 $6.00 $6 y 
3 ©. ccs Se. Be 2.60 2.90 3.20 3. 
Tapered ..HEH $6.00 HDH $6.50 HCH $7. 


The BEVIN WILCOX LINE CQ 


EAST HAMPTON, CONN 


E - 26 


Dart-Oreno 


HERE are two lively action lures 
—the Dart-Oreno and the Flash- 
Oreno—both sure-getters. 


Dart-Oreno is a single-hook pork- 

ones rind bait with metal body of either 

nickel, copper or brass. Pork strip 

attaches well ahead of hook wiggling directly over the 
hook. It hooks ’em—no short strikes. 

Flash-Oreno is a wobbling, but not revolving, metal 
spoon with treble hook. For trolling or casting. Highly 
polished nickel, copper or gold plated. Also red-head 
with white body. 

Send for your free copy of 
“Fishing —What Tackle and When.” 
SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the most complete line of Fishing Tackle. 
10262 High Street South Bend, Indiana 
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with from one to three gangs; the most 
popular models carrying two sets of 
double or treble hooks. 

A very decided degree of skill is neces- 
sary. in the successful placing and manip- 
ulation of the lure, probably more so 
than in casting the wet fly. I have seen 
beginners cast a very creditable fly line 
on the first day out, but it.takes some little 
time to work a novice bait-caster out of 
the dub class. And when it comes to 
placing a half-ounce lure in a two-foot 
pocket among the lily pads, at eighty feet 
—well, some people never learn. If, as 
Mr. Southard maintains, it requires no 
skill to cast and manipulate a plug lure, 
I wonder how the manufacturers of level- 
wind and anti-backlash reels make a 
living. 

The plug bait does, most certainly, 


. draw strikes. Also it loses plenty. It may 


be difficult for the uninitiated to realize 
that a bass can strike such a lure and miss 
the hooks or, being hooked, throw the 
bait; but it is so. Even Mr. Southard 


| might have been convinced had he been 


along one evening not so long ago, when 
I saw an angler—one of the best plug 
fishermen of my acquaintance—lose nine 
hooked fish in rapid succession. He did 
succeed in boating the tenth. 

Much of the criticism of the plug bait 
comes from anglers who have seldom or 
never used them. The gang-hook plug is 
a deadly-looking weapon. However, it is 
not appearances we are considering. It 
has been my experience that the plug bait 


| probably hooks more strikes, but loses 


more hooked fish than either wet flies, 


| bass bugs or feather minnows. The rea- 
| son for this is, of course, that the weight 
| of the lure acts as a leverage when the 


fish jumps, enabling it to throw the bait. 

The sportsmanship of any form of 
angling is determined by the degree of 
skill necessary to play the game, the plea- 
sure afforded the angler and the oppor- 
tunity for successful battle given the 


| quarry. 


Judged by these standards, I would con- 
sider the modern plug bait a sportsman- 
like lure. 


Chinocks and Flies 


In the early days, when all the terri- 
tory west of the Rockies was known as 
Oregon, and when the boundary line be- 
tween British America and Oregon was 
in dispute (the days of “54-40 or fight”), 
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the British Governor, who happened to be 
a Scotchman and an angler, is reported 
to have said, “Let the Yankees have it; 
the dom saumon won’t rise to a flee.” 

Since that time, numerous sporting 
writers and certain game commissioners 
have repeatedly assured us that the Brit- 
ish Governor was right and that the chi- 
nook salmon will not take a fly. 

It remained for Mr. H. L. Betten, the 
noted western sportsman, to dispel this 
illusion and offer evidence to the con- 
trary. FoResT AND STREAM readers will 
recall Mr. Betten’s articles, recounting his 
experiences fly-casting for the royal chi- 
nook. In a recent communication, he 
writes: 

“Mr. Carl Westerfield, San Francisco, 
formerly a member of the Fish and Game 
Commission, has written me as follows: 

“Last October, while fishing on the 
Klamath with John C. Piver, we caught 
salmon on flies almost every day, some- 
times three or four in a morning. Mr. 
E. L. Bosqui and Mr. Fred D. Burnham 
have told me of catching salmon on flies; 
in fact, almost every steelhead fisherman 
of my acquaintance has had the same ex- 
perience.’ Néte: Mr. Bosqui also was a 
former member of our commission. Mr. 
Burnham is a famous steelhead angler 
and a companion of Zane Grey. 

“On October 31st Mr. Burnham wrote: 

“‘Many times while fishing for steel- 
heads the chinooks make my life miser- 
able by taking the fly. The largest [ 
caught on the Eel was a 22%4-lb. female 
on a No. 8 governor fly. On the Rogue 
the largest were 52, 3714, 37% Ibs. on No. 
4 and No. 6 flies, mostly Grizzly Kings.’ 

“G. D. Hoffman, Medford, Ore., states 
that not only has he had success with the 
fly in salmon fishing, but that he and 
Messrs. Simmons, Hamlin, -Mason and 
Eads have taken numerous chinooks on 
bait from the Rogue River over a period 
of years. 

“Phil. B. Bekeart, an internationally 
known sportsman, has written that he has 
taken many salmon on flies. 

“Believe that the above will convince 
any fair-minded sportsman that Pacific 
Coast salmon do take the fly, notwith- 
standing the Oregon Fish and Game Com- 
mission’s assertion to the contrary. If ad- 
ditional proof is desired it can be fur- 
nished. 

“Very truly yours, 
“H. L. Betren.” 


These little New England mountain pickerel hit the lure like a ton of brick 
and fight long and hard. 
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Vogt’s Book on Bait Casting 


William C. Vogt, better known as 
“Smiling Bill Vogt,” has written a book 
on casting with the short rod and multi- 
plying reel which is, without a doubt, the 
jast word on this fascinating subject. 
With characteristic simplicity he has 
titled it merely “Bait-Casting.” _ That Bill 
Vogt is the world’s greatest bait-caster is 
an uncontrovertible fact. He is also an 
angler of exceptional ability. 


‘A weedless bass bug—just the thing for 
use among the lily pads. 


The book is profusely illustrated with 
photographs of Mr. Vogt demonstrating 
the correct form in casting, retrieving and 
handling the reel, which are in them- 
selves a liberal education for the angler 
who desires to better his game. 

“Bait-Casting” is published by Long- 
mans, Green and Company, and we can, 
and most heartily do, recommend this 
book to all ForesT AND STREAM readers. 


Forked Tails 


“Did you ever notice the speed and | 


fighting qualities of forked-tail fish?” 
asked Old Timer. “Just run your eye 


down the list of salt-sea fighters and I | 


think you will be convinced. First we 
have the tarpon, acrobat of the sunny 
South, Then tuna, sailfish, marlin, 
broadbill swordfish, albacore, California 


yellowtail, barracuda, bonito, amberjack, | 
kingfish, bonefish, Spanish mackerel, blue- | 


fish and striped bass. All are game to the 
core, very fast swimmers and in most 
cases attracted by artificial lures. 


“It is hard telling whether the forked | 
tail or what gives them the ability to slip | 
through the water at a high rate. Maybe | 
they have excess horse- or rather tail-| 


power, all out of proportion to the size of 
their bodies. 

“The square-tail species appear to be 
bottom feeders, and while very strong, do 
little but pound straight down in their 
endeavor to escape. The only exceptions 
are the channel bass or red drum, which 
puts up a clever battle, and the croaker, 
belonging to the same family. 

“Such comparisons are extremely inter- 
esting and provide food for thought. 
There may be a dozen other reasons why 


the aforementioned fish have the ability to | 


figuratively step on the gas, but none can 
deny the fact that they all have forked 


tails,” 
Clay Sinkers 


Sometimes it is surprising what a slight 
Margin there is between success and fail- 
ure. In fishing we often stumble un- 
awares upon some simple little stunt that 
means a large catch instead of a few or 
even none at all. It is the wise man who 
notes such incidents and uses them to his 
own advantage. 

Mr. Borah of Columbus, Ohio, is such 
an angler. I will cite one of his meth- 
ods used with the short bait-casting rod 
and a light bait such as a live crawfish 
When fishing from heavily-wooded banks 
along Ohio bass streams. 

Instead of using a sinker, this ingenious 
angler makes little balls of mud or clay 
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JOHNSON HAS GIVEN WINGS 


CN, FIVE FAMOUS 
é Johnsons 
Light Single 

World’s lightest weight 


fe pars 26 $115 


ae 
Cn 


37 Ib 
Price 
otandard Twin 


Class B motordeveloping 
11h. p.maximum. Weight 
61 Ibs. 


Big Twin 
Class C motor develop- 
ing 1612 h. P. maximum. 
a 85 lbs 


Giant Twin 

Entirely new model for 
1928.Weight 110 Ibs. 25 
h. p. World’s highest 


powered fastest 
outboard. Price $275 


RACING MODELS 
in Standard, Big and 
GiantTwinsizesat slightly 
bigher prices. 

Allprices 
f.o.b. Waukegan, Illinois 


TO WATER TRAVEL 


travel; They ep 
boats, that the cottagé May-atilize’ 
as never before. For theangler they 
verted wasted hours: of rowing into gi 
hours of fishing. Yachtsmen ply back and forth . 
in tenders:powered by these motors—no longer _. 
dependent Opes the drudgery of oars, 
The 1928 Johnson models achieve new heights - 
in outboard performance. They develop 35G 
more power than before and deliver maximum 
horsepower in each of the three popular rac- 
ing Classes. They are built with Lynite pistons. 
They hold a surprise for you in point of eas 
starting, quick get-away, and quiet, smoo 
performance. Full Pivot Steering, unobtainable 
in any other outboard motor, provides the 
widest range of maneuverability. 
There can be no question about the dominating 
superiority of Johnson motors when over half 
of all the outboards that are sold are Johnsons. 
Write for the interesting booklet, “What You 
Should Have in an Outboard Motor.” 

Sold on free trial and time payment plan 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
1563 Pershing Road, Waukegen, IIl. 
Export Division: 75 West Street, New York City 
I N C AN ADA 
Canadian Johnson Motor Company, Ltd., Peterborough, Ontario 
Distributors: Peterborough Canoe Co., Peterborough, Ontario 
Hoffars, Ltc., Vancouver, B.C. 


Johnson 


Outboard Motors 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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Bronson Anti Back Lash 


smooth, perfect action, sound dependability. 
price values from $2.75 .to $6.00. 

Choose the Bronson 
action excludes the dreaded back-lash. Nickel 
finely balanced crank handle. Click-drag combined. 
pered drag lever adjusting spring. Special 
Capacity 100 yards average silk casting line. 
dealer—if not available, sent direct for $5.00 postpaid. 

DEALERS— 


Cash in on these values right now! ‘You can! 


BRONSON REEL COMPANY. 


BRONSON, Dept. 50 
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SPOON, 
FISH FEED 8Y SUCTION.” 1-SHOWS A 


( DD eer —FISH_CATCHING A FLY BY SUCKING IN 
(Dp AIR.°2-A FISH DRAWING A BUG 


FROM THE SURFACE .3-A MINNOW 





NEWHOLD MF6. CO. 
2608-R STREET. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 





5 ; 
FINISHED IN SILVER PLATE. 
COPPER.BRASS,OR 10 ORDERS 





Deal Direct With the 
Mancfacturer 


If you’re after the “‘big uns,” 
you know you cannot hold them 
unless you have dependable 
tackle. Experienced _ fishermen 
know Edw. wom Hofe tackle 
never fails when put to the 
severest sort of test. For well 
over half a century, this House has constantly built-in 
the highest quality; you may rest assured your catch 
will never work havoc with any part of an Edw. vom 
Hofe outfit. And quality tackle such as this costs 
no more, mind you, than the other kind. 


2c stamp for 168-page catalog 


EDWARD VOM HOFE & COMPANY 


91 Fulton Street New York City 


A Good Cast 


depends a great deal on 
a smooth running reel. 
Oil regularly with 


3-in-One 
The Sportsmer’s Oil for 33 
years. Keeps all fishing and 
hunting equipment in A-1 
condition. Sold everywhere. 


FREE: Soi 
‘THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
130 William St., New York 








[QA “500” 


You’ll find in the Bronson Reel line unusual stability, 
Surprising 


**500,"" where a built-in automatic 
finish, 
Tem- 
bushings. 
Ask your 


MICHIGAN 





PATENT APPUED FOR. 
IT PULLS BACK INTO THE ATTACKING FISH'S MOUTH FROM SUCTION. 





FISHING TACKLE] 
















-pointed out’ the very place to cast. 
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of the desired weight for casting. After 
the bait has been cast, it naturally makes 
to bottom, but in a short time the clay 
dissolves and the bait is free to wander 
as it will, without the hindrance of a 
sinker. It is well known that a lead 
sinker does not tend to let the live bait 
act naturally in the water, besides it 
handicaps the fight of the fish hooked, so 
that the clay ball proves itself far su- 
perior to the ordinary sinker. 

Try this sometime when up against 
such conditions. The outcome will sur- 
prise you and you will be able to add one 
more kink to your fund of fish lure. 


Questions and Answers 


SURF OUTFIT 


FisHING Epitor—I have been reading your 
department with great interest and now wish 
to ask a question on my own account. Have 
been a trout fisherman all my days, never in- 
dulging in any other form of angling except 
bass fishing. I expect to spend this summer 
at the beach and would like your advice re- 
garding a suitable outfit for this work for. the 
Jersey coast and southward. 

DALLAS B. ALDRICH. 


ANSWER—The reel is the most important 
item of the surf-caster’s equipment. Surf 
reels cost anywhere from ten dollars up to 
almost one hundred. You can procure a really 
fine standard surf reel at from thirty to forty 
dollars, which, while it does not contain all 
of the patented features incorporated in some 
of the higher-priced reels, will nevertheless, 
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last just as long. Many of the cheaper reels 
are good value for the money, but they do 
not stand up under the terrific strain: for any 
length of time. Get size 2/0 unless you are 
planning to fish for sharks. For this purpose 
the 8/0 is more suitable, but it does not cast 
as freely as does the 2/0 size. A six-foot tip 
rod with so-called “spring” butt is practically 
standard. A split bamboo with agate mount. 
ings will serve you best. Most of our east- 
coast fishermen. use cuttyhunk linen lines of 
from nine to fifteen thread. You will want 
an assortment of O'Shaughnessy hooks from 
4/0 to 8/0 in size with a few number 1/0 for 
kingfish and other small fry. Wire and gut 
leaders, three- and four-ounce sinkers, swivels, 
squids, butt rest, bait box, knife and sand 
spike are adjuncts of the surf-fisherman’s out- 
fit. Practically any of the larger sporting 
goods stores in your city can supply you an 
outfit from stock. 

FIsHING Epitor, 


BACKLASHES 


FisHiING Epitor—I have recently taken up 
bait casting, but do not seem able to master 
the reel, as I backlash more often than not, 
I am using an eight-pound test line and am 
wondering if I would do better with a heavier 
one. 

FRANCIS ALTMAN. 

ANSWER—I doubt it. A light line casts more 
freely than a heavy one. Perhaps the trouble 
is that your eight-pound line does not fil! the 
spool sufficiently. Try placing enough filler 
line under the casting line to practically fill 
the reel. If this does not overcome your diffi- 
culty the trouble is probably with you or the 
reel. Ask some experienced angler to look over 
your outfit and give you some instructions in 
thumbing the reel. 

FISHING EDITOR. 






The author on the James Bay flats. 


Down the Abitibi 


(Continued from page 392) 


fish in the first large pool, ~and even 
The 
wine colored water rushes into this basin 
along the face of an immense rock. I 
tried there, allowing a ‘“Parmacheene 
Belle” to trail under a ledge, whereupon 
“Whack ...!!!” an immense _ fellow 
struck, and began whirling about in the 
deeps. Such rainbow glimpses as I had 
of him, gave me quite a thrill, nor was I 
destined to be disappointed. He proved 
to be twenty-three inches long, gay with 
pink spots and burnished bronze below, 
like the bottom of a yacht. And so broad 
were his flanks, that he was almost too 
stout to be thrust through the slot of my 
creel, 

George promptly caught several to 
match it and even Sam became interested 
enough to fish. He cut a sapling, tied on a 
line, and baited the hook with bacon rind. 
Immediately over a shoulder of the rock 
was an eddy, on which a foam castle 
turned round and round, as if by clock 
work. First cutting away all the impend- 
ing twigs, Sam dangled his bait in the 
shadow of the floating island, hooked a 


whopper, and with one long heave of the 
rod; literally swung it over his head to 
the bank. It was nearly as bulky as our 
first catch, but of a coloration totally dif- 
ferent, being peculiar for its golden hues. 
Having thus demonstrated “his way” of 
trout fishing (for Sam laughed at our 
light rods) the guide desisted. 

That was a brook worth angling in, but 
its trout are formidably protected. Such 
clouds of black flies and mosquitoes 
swarmed everywhere in the brush of the 
banks, that they drove us nearly frantic, 
penetrating our head-nets through the un- 
avoidable punctures. We knew perfectly 
well, when planning our expedition, that 
the summer flies would be omnipresent. 
But as it happened, none of us were at 
liberty to go in September when the pest 
abates. And anybody running north im 
the fall will inevitably become so deeply 
interested in wild-fowl and moose that he 
will leave the fish unmolested. This ang- 
ling experience in “Sam’s brook” was @ 
typical one, and should give an idea 0 
the possibilities on the Abitibi route. 

Occasionally in a theatre, we see a P'c- 
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ture taken from the bow of a boat on 
some secluded river. The Abitibi stored 
our minds with memories that still unroll 
like such a film, and I shall conclude with 
limpses which the lanterns of the sun or 
moon threw upon the northern screen. , 


A Black Fox 


Allowing the rhythmic dip .of paddles 
to replace the familiar clicking of the 
machine, we espy a superb black fox, far 
away on the shore south of New Post. 
Bigger he grows and bigger. He is cool- 
ing off at a spring in the shingle, but does 
not even rise until we are within easy 
range. “Don’t shoot!” advises Sam, who 
is a trapper during the winter. “Summer 
pelt, no good!” and so we allow the beau- 
tiful creature to bound into the brush. 


A Bear 


This is a ridiculously futile bit, but it is 
typical. Likewise the truth will out. We 
see a saffror nosed bear, quite a big one, 
too; he has ~2en ploughing through that 
alder thicket cn the point, and a little far- 
ther inland has flattened the bushes 
searching for raspberries. Noiselessly (as 
we imagine) we touch the beach. Cau- 
tiously, we crawl into the brake with 
pieces cocked. Curious, considering the 
sequel, how buoyant and confident we all 
look. We have not even put on our head- 
nets, and the flies rise by the million. 
Meanwhile, the camera shows that bear 
over the hills, far away, and still going 
strong. The next bit shows our faces the 
following morning, eyes half closed, and 
bumps elbowing one another for room on 
our foreheads. 


A Moose 


The animal and the paddlers are simul- 
taneously surprised. We paddle along a 
jungle-sown bank at sunset, searching for 
a spot where we may pitch camp in a 
hurry. That titanic bull moose is up to 
his knees in mud, just round a bend. We 
come suddenly upon him and almost have 
to back water, he is so near. “Snort! 
Splash! Ga-lump! Ga-lump Crash!!! 
Ga-lump! Ga-lump!!” the “antlered 
monarch of the waste” has floundered up 
the bank and is on his way, smashing 
through the bush like a steam roller. 


“Wavies” 


All the way to the bay we keep thinking 
that we sight these geese. But it is too 
early, and the “wavies” are either floating 
logs, or else black duck. Passing Allan 
Island (named for a boy born there of a 
woman making the trip to Moose Fac- 
tory) we approach the delta where the 
Abitibi River roars through into the 
Moose River. Here and there, families of 
redheads, green-winged teal or other 
ducks, paddle ahead desperately, but keep- 
ing a close formation until we are upon 
them. Then, presto! the ducklings dive 
bravely, while the mothers flap along the 
surface, feigning broken wings, to entice 
us away from their convoy. 

Elsewhere we hear big “log-cocks” drum- 
ming like steam -riveters on iron trees in 
burned areas, ravens perched significantly 
near a stranded dead horse covered with 
flies, and two ghoulish horned owls, shot 
by George. Black terns plunge and lift 
Where minnows shimmer in the shallows 
of the delta, partridge whirr up beside 
the trails, and yellow-legs flitter in thou- 
sands across salt meadows on James Bay, 
northwest from the post of Réveillons 
Fréres, 

Nor should I omit the white-throated 
Sparrow, sweet minstrel of burned land 
which’ is otherwise so desolate. A “close- 
up” shows one sitting on her nest in a 
moose print amid the moss, only a rod 


from our fire above Abitibi delta. On 
July 26th there are three eggs, speckled 
about like those of the song-sparrow, but 
before we break camp next morning, there 
are four. And since we show this humble 
nest; we may as well visit also that of a 
or opposite New Post, where 
un a tuft of fern, the dark bird sits on 
twelve buffy, spotted eggs. 


Human Figures. 


Some of the human figures are memor- 
able. A bit of action on the return trip, 
when the water has fallen to safe levels, 
is illustrated by two Cree Indians. They 
run the Coral rapid in quick order while 
their squaws watch them nonchalantly 
from the shore. Then there is kindly Mrs. 
Hunter, wife of the Chief Réveillons 
guide, born in Baffin Land, and never 
moving south of James Bay. We camp 
on her land while Indian girls critically 
watch our manoeuvres from a distance. 
Most of the Indians at the French post 
live in a desolate row of log cabins, but 
over at Moose Factory, second oldest 
Hudson’s Bay Company establishment, 
founded in 1674, we visit a large encamp- 
ment of Indian trappers living in tepees, 
with squaws carrying papooses strapped 
between their shoulders, and bigger chil- 
dren tumbling everywhere. But the Crees 
wear European clothes, and their children 
go to the big Mission School. Perhaps the 
wildest things at Moose are the bands of 
ravenous huskies that skulk at our heels, 
measuring our legs with yellow, calculat- 
ing eyes. The directors at both posts give 
us a hearty welcome and insist on enter- 
taining us during our necessarily brief 
stay. 

But always it is the Abitibi itself which 
fascinates the memory. Looking down on 
the river from the peak of Otter carry, it 
is positively awesome to view the chaos 
of roaring, seething water which boils 
round a letter “S” in the Canyon and 
leaps the chutes. Even at a considerable 
distance below these big rapids, treacher- 
ous “chops” alternately form and subside, 
particularly during flooded periods. 

Far below the gorge, we slide unwit- 
tingly into an acre of these rips. Such 
waves, in reality jump up and down 
where they are born, but as the current 
sweeps us towards them, they suddenly 
seem to advance, hissing, laughing, and 
leaping, as if in a rage at the canoe. Sam 
Thompson stands in the bow and pilots us 
skillfully, splitting impending “curls” 
with his paddle, and shifting right or left 
to avoid the wildest spots. Nevertheless, 
part of a wave jumps over the gunwale, 
and we shall probably be swamped if an- 
other slops after it. But the dancing bil- 
lows flatten out as abruptly as they began 
and we emerge into good water, our 
hearts still beating like trip-hammers 
from anxiety during the brief struggle. 
That unexpected hatching of tumultuous 
surf, in the middle of an expanse almost 
half a mile below the Otter Rapid, makes 
us extremely cautious. But we have an- 
other mild scare at the head of the Sex- 
tant. The carry begins so near the first 
chute that the canoe is involved in its tre- 
mendous suction, and we have much ado 
to paddle ashore. At the foot of the por- 
tage, we do not like the look of the water, 
and wait a whole day for it to fall a bit. 

Long Rapid gives the speediest stretch 
of film thrown on the screen in the.“Land 
of Little Sticks,” but it is not at all dan- 
gerous. Slipping down on high water 
with the rips generally submerged, we 
make the six-mile slope in twenty-five 
minutes... But the. “movie”. shows us pain- 
fully poling and lining back on the return 
trip, when the stream has fallen, taking 
half a day to cover the same distance. 


Two GREATEST LURES 
FOR ALL GAME FISH 


Remember—those big, old wise FISH know a thing or 
two! So the ordinary run of lures don’t faze ’em! It 
takes lures that are true-to-nature in size, shape, color 
and NATURAL SWIMMING MOVEMENT—to tempt ‘em 
to strike! And you can bet your last nickel that you’re 
going to lose some big fish on your next trip if you 
don’t take these two ‘‘prize winners’’ along with you! 
WARNING: Look out for inferior imitations! Get the 
=— Creek Chub Creations and you'll get ‘More 
ish. 


THE ORIGINAL 
INJURED MINNOW 


Weight % oz. 
Length 3% in, Price $1.00 


With slow short jerks this ‘‘Bass Getting’’ wonder repre- 
sents an injured minnow—lying on it’s side—just able 
to make a little fuss on the surface—right up where you 
get all the fun—where you can see, hear and feel each 
strike! No other lure like it! Also made in ‘‘Silver 
Flash’’ finish No. 1518, and new luminous day and night 
finish No. 1521! 


The Famous Pikie Minnow 


Weight % oz. No. 700 
Length 4% in. Price $1.00 


The greatest of all lures—for salt water or fresh! Recog- 
nized everywhere as the most deadly killer of all game 
fish! Even the large old educated Fish can’t tell it from 
a live minnow! And how it gets ’em is nobody’s busi- 
ness! Also made in ‘‘Silver Flash” finish No. 718! 


Every Creek Club Lure sold with a guaran- 
tee to Catch Fish—or money back! At your 
dealer’s or direct! Our beautiful new col- 
ored catalogue sent FREE upon request! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


177 S. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
Manufactured in Canada by ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & 
WESTWOOD, TORONTO, ONT., for 
Creek Chub Bait Company 


(REEKGHUB BAITS CATCH MORE FISH 


You'll Like 
Fishing 


with Pflueger Tackle 


It represents the concen- 
trated experience of three 
generations of Pfluegers ... 
specialists in creating and 
making practical fishing 
tackle and soenont that 
catches fish. Pfluegers’ Pocket 
Catalog will interest every 
fisherman—expert and 
amateur. Showsand 
describes tackle that 
experts use, and 
gives other facts 
about fish and fish- 

ing. Free. Write. 


The Enterprise 
Mfg. Company 
“The Pfluegers” 
Dept. FS-7 
Akron, Ohio 


PFLUEGER 


FISHING TACKLE, 
Leaders Since 1864 


“OLD HICKORY” SPECIAL 


CASTING RODS 


3, 3%, or 4 foot lengths. A HAND MADE ROD, 
Perfect action, and tremendous strength, for $5.00. 
(THE GREATEST ROD VALUE OF ALL TIME.) 


(RODS that Anglers swear by, and NOT AT.) 
$5.00 to-day, please. 
“THRILLS THAT LAST”; get it, it’s FREE 
“OLD HICKORY” ROD & TACKLE CO. 
Tampa, Florida 





S PEED, sport, 
pleasure— never 

before have Evinrude 
motors given so much ot 
each. Four remarkable 
twin cylinder models: 
Speeditwin—16 H. P., only 85 
lbs.,6 to 35 m.p.h. Power 
increased 100%, 


Fastwin — 12 H. P., only 69 
Ibs., 5 to 30 m. p.h. Power 
increased 200%. 
Fleetwin—6 H.P., only 55 lbs. 
A new motor ideal for family 
row boat. 4 to 25 m.p.h. 
. Sportwin — 21/2 H.P. only 44 
Ibs. World’s finest light twin, recommended where 
younger children use motor. 3 to 13 m.p.h. 
Evinrude Boat Speed Guide tells you exactly which 
motor to buy to give you the s; you want on 
the boat you own. Insurance policy against fire and 
_theft from $1.10 to $2.10 depending on your model. 
Time payments — as small down payment as $31.10 
puts an Evinrude on your boat. ” 
Write for 1928 Evinrude Year Book 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 
718 27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


+ EVINRUDE |; 


TROLLING de LUXE 


A Fisherman’s Dream Come True 


HE ideal fishing rod support 
when trolling or still fishing. It 
clamps to the seat of the boat by 
means of thumb screws. 
The rod being held rigid makes it 
an automatic striker. When the 
fish strikes the bait the spring back 
of the rod sets the hook. 
The rod is always within easy reach 
of the fisherman. It is safe, sane and 
convenient. Price $5.00 postpaid. 


Patented and Sold by 


The Meachen & Richards Mfg. Co. 
DICKSON CITY, PA. 


BETTER THAN EVER 


Tells When You Can Catch Fish 
FRICE 25c 5S FOR $1.00 


O. F. CALENDAR 
BOX 504 HIGH STA. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


sa 
| Basch Ye fy ne Pork 
AL.FOSS 


[35 ) 9508 QUINCY AVE. CLEVELAND OHIO 63 
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ORE AND STREAM 


It had been suggested that the Abitibi 
is never monotonous. Our experience at 
Long Rapid is typical, but I will cite one 
or two more. On the “silver screen” I see 
the canoe leaving Moose Factory with a 
high north wind blowing dead astern. 
We rig an “Indian sail” on a polegand 
fairly boil along the first few Murs, 
watching the red and white cluster of 
buildings at the post grow smaller and 
lift in mirage, but scarcely dipping a 
blade save to steer. 

Although this departure is in the after- 


| noon, we camp on Rocky Point, seventeen 
| miles south. Twilight is so long that at 
nine o’clock there is nearly sufficient light | 


We pass an icy night, the 
ablaze with shifting Aurora 
Borealis. The two blankets in our sleep- 
ing-bags are both needed. Next day, 
however, the wind veers to the south, 
blows almost hot, and remains in our 
faces all the way back to Island Falls. 
We become adepts in taking advantage of 
“back eddies,” but for all that, we have to 
pole or line many miles above the Delta 
where the best we can do is two miles per 
hour. Naturally, everyone perspires and 
loses weight. 

The endless Canyon portage sees us all 
thinner men, very impatient of detours, 
and determined to keep our vow and fol- 
low the direct river route. Accordingly, 
we portage the Oil-Can, line up the Clays, 
and carry round the terrific Birch Rapid. 

There the screen of memory unfurls the 
last episode. The river has remained 
very low all the way from Abitibi Delta, 
but now it begins once more to rise 
alarmingly. Perhaps sluice-gates up at 
the big lake have been opened again, a 
significant item, as Abitibi Lake is 100 
miles in length. Paddling in the narrow 
chasm above Birch Falls, we are taking 
things a bit easy, when suddenly the cliffs 
start to slip by in the wrong direction and 
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we realize that we are being carried back 
by a treacherous current. With the muf- 
fled ‘thunder of the chute unpleasantly 
close behind us, we dig in for a spurt, tie 
the sliding face of the gorge, and then 
gain an inch or two. The crew develop 
vastly more power than has been evident 
during the trip, and considerably more 
than they knew they had. The canoe 
slides at fair speed, skirts “Cock-eyed 
Island” and reaches the last carry, that at 
the foot of Lobstick, below the big bend 
where we made our first detour. 

Of course the twenty-two calm miles to 
Island Falls prove a comparative rest, 
But just as it is difficult to find one’s 
“land legs” after a week of storm at sea, 
so it was several nights before we ceased 
fighting rapids and currents in our 
dreams. Yet when all is said and done, 
two half-breed mail carriers make two 
trips to Moose Factory by canoe each 
month in summer, and “mush it” over the 
frozen Abitibi with their dog team in 
winter. The journey is not an easy one, 
but on the other hand, it is not too difi- 
cult. Particularly in the fall, when the 
Hunter’s Moon beams down on the “Land 
of Little Sticks” the sportsman could find 
no more fitting route into the big bush. 

When we reached Island Falls on Au- 
gust 5th, we found that the trip north had 
taken thirteen days, of which only eight 
were actual paddling. Five days we were 
angling, or river-bound. The return trip 
occupied eleven and one-half days, during 
which we had kept going pretty steadily. 
The total of twenty-four and one-half 
days does not compare with the time regu- 
larly made by the mailmen, but they have 
installed an out-board motor in their 
canoe. Not only that, but a “freight” 
canoe, carrying four fair sized men with 
supplies, is a bit cumbrous. A better ar- 
rangement would be a guide and two 
sportsmen in one eighteen-foot craft. 


“) 
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Our cabin on upper Dewey Lake. 


Brook Trout of Alaska 


(Continued from page 395) 


fringed pork chunk which whirled and 
spun in a very lively manner. Instantly 
Sir Trout was all attention. He rose 
slowly like a goldfish in a glass bowl, his 
great tail twitching and whipping in an- 
ticipation, it seemed. He nibbled a bit of 
moss, rejected it, gathered in some other 
substance, which he retained. Then he 
swam boldly after the lowering pork 
chunk, opened that great maw and swal- 
lowed the chunk. I waited until he turned 
to head for deeper water, and then I sank 


the hook with a snappy twitch. Then | 
had all I could do to keep things cicar 
while I handled the fish on a five-ounce 
rod. There were many sunken tree-tops 
and logs, as there are in every flooded 
back-water where water is conserved. 
The ten-foot dam had raised the water 
over these sunken stumps and limbs, and 
one had to handle the fish carefully after 
they were hooked. My square-tailed friend 
headed for deep water, fortunately away 
from these. We rowed the boat out !nto 
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the middle of the pond while the line 
went slowly out. He did not pull heavy 
as a rainbow might do at first. But when 
I got him near the boat he made a won- 
derful fight and nearly stripped the reel 
before I could nurse him back. I had on 
a frayed leader that had seen hard service 
in British Columbia rivers on rainbow 
and cut-throat trout, and I was praying 
that it would hold. I had one other new 
one, but had lost most of my leaders when 
on the Skeena. When Dedman spoke of 
brook trout fishing, I had in. mind nine or 
ten-inch fish. Not such giants as this 
bronze-backed beauty that swirled and 
turned in the brilliant sunlight. His great 
red spots showed plainly as he turned his 
colored belly upward in his twistings. I 
feared for the tackle, for he seemed never 
to tire. I fought him for fully ten min- 
utes before he began to weaken. Then 
after one splendid surge that I brought 
to a sharp close, he wavered, turned side- 
ways, and I drew him in easily while 
Dedman dropped the net beneath him. 
We admired him when we had him in the 
boat. Such a big fish would have to be 
cut in two before he could be fried. And 
what a shame to disfigure such a beauty! 
tHe weighed three pounds, every ounce of 
‘which was fightifig red meat. Bred in 
ithe.icy ‘waters -of the upper’ Dewey, he 
mever knew ‘the softening influence of 
sluggish streams. ‘Living the hard life of' 
thé--mountain trout, he had grown solid 
and beautiful in ‘his native element. We 
gaw others’of his type, but could not catch 
them.. They would see the shadow of the 
boat and were wise. The water is so 
still-and remarkably clear that it is al- 
most impossible to approach within cast- 
ing distance of them without being seen. 


One of the most enthusiastic fishers of 
the Dewey Lake brook trout is Mrs. Jones, 
the wife of the agent of the Canadian 
National Steamship lines in Skagway. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Jones hike up this 
‘difficult trail with their little girl of ten. 
And they never return empty handed. 
Knowing every nook and cranny in the 
upper Dewey, they easily fill their creels 
with the little beauties. In winter they 
live in Vancouver, but when the wild 
geese wing north, they follow, and when 
business permits, they hike to the lofty 
ranges back of Skagway to try their luck 
with the golden beauties high above the 
clouds. There may be busier people in 
the world, but there are no happier people 
than those lucky souls who make their 
home in Skagway in summer. With the 
beauties of a bountiful nature all about 
them, and all the trout and grayling they 
can ask for, they have nothing more to 
wish for. Brook trout in the Dewey River 
and lakes, native trout in Burro Creek 
across the canal, Dolly Varden and native 


trout in the Skagway River and grayling | 


in the Yukon, 30 miles up the White Pass 
and Yukon Railroad, they have the fisher- 
man’s world at home. Having seen many 
of the “grandest sights in America,” I can 
say without exaggeration that, in my 
opinion, at Skagway is to be seen some 
of the most beautiful scenery of all. It 
has always been a source of wonder to me 
why more tourists, passing through 
Alaska, do not remain longer in Skag- 
way. Here is'a garden spot at sea level 
with inexhaustible fishing resources at 
first hand. 


E have brook trout for breakfast. 

As I fill my coffee pail at the spring, 
the sun strikes fiery bolts over the tops 
of the stunted firs that enclose our camp- 
site. But for some time, while I easily re- 
establish my fire with chips of fir fat 
with resin, hacked from a dead tree over- 
hanging the reservoir, the stimulating 





We had lost 
the trail 


Up IN the big woods last sum- 
mer, we were headed back to 
camp late one afternoon when 
we missed the trail and wandered 
off in the dusk. Say, what an ex- 
perience! It took us all night to 
find camp and every one of us 
swore on the spot he’d never 
leave again without a good flash- 
light. Not after that experience! 


Take an Eveready Flashlight 
with you and be prepared for 
darkness—any amount of it, any- 
where. And along with your re- 
serve supplies, take some spare 
Eveready Batteries. These bat- 
teries give you an extra ration of 
light, with their big reserve of 
power. They’re jammed, crammed 
full of long-lasting usefulness 
and they have a place in every 
sportsman’s outfit. Get the flash- 
light habit and always keep your 
flashlights loaded for darkness 
with genuine Eveready Batteries. 
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OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS—A complete line 
- of strictly Te racing models, good for over 
30 miles an Also some entirely new models for 

eneral pleasure use with a speed of 20 to 26 miles an 
Four. Built strong and durable and —_w safe. 


p— 
The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 
saving prices. 


Canoes 

$48.00 

and up— 

Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, 
safe, strong and durable. Choice of many distinctive 
color combinations. : 


With or without Engine. For Lakes, Rivers, Shal- 
low water and weeds. 
CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 
eae state the kind of boat you are interested in (30) 
————_—> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <—————_- 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
202 Ann St. tania 102 Elm St. 


PESHTIGO CORTLAND 
wisconsin — \P*#her Place NEW YORK 





WHITE 


Outboard 
Boats:-Canoes 


WHITE’S WHIPPET and 
, WHITE’S WHI'CO-WIF 
EITE’S latest for Raci Cc Vv ae d 
Fishing are “the fast word” in unique design, speed am 
ks. WHITE lity and we hn guarantee 
ee deoendabthite. rite for free illustrated catalogue of 
compl ete line, inc ding can 


E. M. White & Co., 160 V White St., Old ~— é Me. 


“Op Towns” are famous for their steadiness and 
durability. Light in weight too. Priced as low as $67. 
From dealer or factory. Free catalog gives complete 
information about all models, inclyding ‘square-stern 
canoes, dinghies, etc. Otp Town Canoe. Co,, 887 
Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 





Pnumaticraft 


Cant capsize- Safe 


A real 10% ft. boat that can be inflated in 3 
minutes with foot bellows! Packs into a bag 
small enough to carry by hand, on auto run- 
ning board, stow in your motor boat or pack 
in your trunk! Great for auto tourists, camp- 
ers, hunters, fishermen. Can’t capsize, carries 
6 adults with ease, skims over the water with 
remarkable speed. Made of best materials, 
durable and sturdy. Moderately priced. Ask 
your dealer or mail coupon for descriptive 
folder “‘P” and complete details. 


Pneumatic Boat Corp., 122 Branford Pl., Newark, N. J. 


_enet SpOn 


Pneumatic Boat Corp., (Dept. P.) 
122 Branford Pl., Newark, N.J. 
Please send me, without obligation, 
illustrated folder ‘‘P’’ and prices 
on PNUMATICRAFT. .- 
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, REFRIGERATOR 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
By America’s Largest Basket Factory 


The Hawkeye insures greater pleasure and more en- 
joyment to sportsmen, tourists and all lovers of 
outiloor life. The insulated ice-chamber and dust-proof 
fooa compartment keep food and beverages fresh and 
untainted. Easy to pack, easy to carry and containsan 
ample food supply for 5 to 7 people, according to size. 


Good Meals— Outdoors 
at LESS Expense 


aie, wonderful meals—delicious, appetizing food 
and refreshing cold drinks—at much less than it costs 
to eat at dusty wayside restaurants on your vacation, 
tours, fishing, hunting, and week-end trips. 


Write for Catalog and Low Prices 


Made in several popular sizes, attractive in appear- 
ance, handsomely finished and remarkably low priced. 
Order from your dealer—or direct from factory. We 
guarantee satisfaction—or money back. Illustrated 
circular mailed on request. 


BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 
‘Quality. Basket Makers for 40 Years”’ 


713 Hawkeye Bidg., Burlington, Iowa 
COMFORTABLE CAMPING 
You. SLEEP ON 


You 


RESTFUL, BENEFICIAL SLB©£P for the 
HUNTER,' CAMPER, FISHERMAN and all who 
sleep out of doors. 

QUTING CAMP MATTRESSES solve your bed- 
ding problems. Light weight, comfortable, com- 
pact and reliable. 50,000 satisfied customers in 
the last 12 years. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Sole Manufacturers of 
COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET, with inside air 
bed. Perfection Fishing Shirts, WHALL’S Two- 
Door Tents, POQUAIG FEATHERDOWN Sleep- 
ing Robes, etc. 








FREE Book “Comfortable Camping’ S end NOW 


DICK WHALL came avvisor »ATHOL 


MASS, U. S. A. 


ARMY HAVERSACK 


heavy canvas, with leather sling, 
with pockets, for campers, farmers, 
woodsmen, 


Price $1.00 POSTPAID 
Tllustrated catalog, 380 pages, issue 
1927, at 50 cents, show tents, high- 

| powered rifles, helmets, saddles, etc. 
Special circular for 2c. stamp. Es- 
tablished 1865. 

Francis Bannerman Sons 
501 Broadway New York City 





ForEsT AND STREAM 


vital sharpness lingers in the air, the 
fragrant vigor of the mountain morning. 
The early sun heat is a soft, golden balm, 
and at its hottest, the sun-does not, at this 
altitude, take the freshness out of the air. 
There are literally thousands of lakes and 
tivers in Alaska, the great majority of 
them comparatively unknown to the fisher- 
men. Virgin forests surround these lakes. 
It is part of the last frontier. Some day 
the thickly-populated states and provinces 
will spill their population over into these 
out-of-the-way gardens of Eden. But not 
in my lifetime can they overflow all the 
lakes of this high country. There will 
always be somewhere I can find seclusion 
from the encroaching civilization which 
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stifles. And when the time comes that | 
feel I can lay aside the tools of a work- 
aday life, I ask for no more beautiful or 
entrancing place to spend my declining 
years than the heights above Skagway, 
between the Twin Peaks on the banks of 
Dewey Lake. On this Alpine shore huge 
cloud waves break, cling to its pinnacles 
or rumble thunderously down echoing 
canyons. :Few billows get back to Lynn 
Canal as mist. To see them tumbling, 
falling, rolling, down the steep mountain- 
side over the city is a high reward given 
to those who watch from the heights. And 
the sunsets! But why go on? Visit this 
beauty spot and see for yourself what | 
am incompetent to describe. 


The shotgun is an effective weapon on ‘gators. 


Fire Eyes of the Southern Swamps 


(Continued from page 397) 


marsh pools and in their bare hands catch 
and throw into sacks as many as one hun- 
dred little ones in a night. These little 
hides are used for purses. 

More adventurous than “jacking” on 
foot is “jacking” and hunting by boat. 
Nevertheless, most sportsmen prefer to 
hunt by boat. The boat must be small 
enough to go up the furthest branches of 
the wildest rivers. It must be big enough 


to hold two or three men and their equip- 
ment. 

In it by day the hunter floats silently 
with the current and watches the banks 
for sleeping alligators. By night in a 
swinging, wire cage at its bow he lights 
a big “Jack” of flaming pine twigs. And 
as he floats down stream with the blazing 
beacon lighting the river, he watches the 
black water for fiery, red eyes. 


Are Sharks Man-Killers? 


(Continued from page 401) 


Is it not reasonable to suppose he would 
still seek his natural food and leave hu- 
man beings alone? Suppose you were in 
bathing and you felt a bit hungry? You’d 
go to the beach casino and get you a ham- 
burger or hot dog maybe. You wouldn't 
bite the first shark that happened to swim 
by, would you? 

Summing it all up, one can readily see 
why beaches are fairly safe. Once in a 
while, however, this rule doesn’t hold, and 
that is when the accidents occur. A bar- 
racuda sees your hand or foot splash, 
possibly mistakes it for a. fish, and— 
good-bye hand or foot! Or a shark gets 
a smell of blood from somewhere, you 


happen to be near at the time—that’s your 
hard luck! 

Did I hear someone remark that sharks 
are cowards? The answer to that ques- 
tion is a loud and derisive “Ha! Ha!” 
Not a month ago a shark came within 
fifty feet of our cruiser, helped himself 
to an eight-foot sailfish that one of us was 
fighting at the time, and then, leisurely, 
swam away. During the time this shark 
was getting his meal, we tried to see how 
many small caliber bullets we could pump 
into him. This procedure did not disturb 
him in the least as far as I could ob- 
serve. 

At one time I fought a seven-foot tar- 
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n to a standstill and- had him very 
nearly to my skiff. Congratulating myself 
heartily, 1 requested my guide to be ready 
with the gaff. Just at this juncture, up 
came an eighteen-foot hammerhead shark 
and bit off a full three-foot length of my 
tarpon. My guide walloped the shark on 
the head with an oar, but, if it affected 
the shark, he didn’t give any indication of 
it whatsoever ! 

So, taking it all in all, I have never 
observed any timidity or cowardice in a 
shark. I would say that he is fairly 
cautious at times; but let him smell a 
meal to his liking, and he’ll stay on the 
job regardless. And it’s the same way 
with barracuda. They will snatch a fish 
off your hook right within a foot of your 
boat! 

You, being presumably a free citizen, 
can decide for yourself whether or not a 
shark or barracuda will attack you. Per- 
sonally, I would not jump overboard into 
infested waters, and before I handle any 
of the critters I make absolutely certain 
that they are “graveyard dead!” 








A hammerhead shark bit off a 3-foot 
length of my tarpon. 


Tickling Bass with Feathers 


(Continued from page 409) 


As to whether or not large-mouth are 
more inclined to rise to feathers than 
small-mouth, I will not undertake to say. 
I have fished for both species largely, 
though not in the extreme South, and I 
must confess that I can not see any dif- 
ference in their willingness to take artifi- 
cial flies. Neither, in the same water, 
have I discovered any difference in their 
fighting ability. Sometimes I have been 
tempted to believe the large-mouth have 
had the edge on their cousins, the small- 
mouth, but after an experience or two on 
the Upper Mississippi waters, I am as 
firmly convinced that the small-mouth are 
the fly boys. The fact of the matter is, to 
the expert and understanding fly-master 
either fish is a wonderfully satisfactory 
fly fish. 

As mentioned at first, in recent years 
there has come into being a class of lures, 
called under various names, such as 
“bugs,” “feather minnows,” “bass bugs,” 
etc. They are, whatever their particular 
names, essentially the same lure, fished 
the same at least. Now perhaps not as 
much skill is required to handle these 
lures as is requisite to success with simon 
pure artificial flies, though of that manner 





The author testing a new fly rod. 





I am not sure; but I do know that any 
one with any skill or understanding 
whatever of the ways of bronze-backs can 
have great sport with these larger and 
more easily-handled lures. The regular 
fly tackle is perfectly all right, save that 
as a rule shorter leader will be found ad- 
vantageous, though some of my friends 
still incline to the six-foot length. I have 
gone almost exclusively to the three-foot 
leader, finding that with it I can handle 
the lures more adroitly. The weight of 
these lures renders them very easy to 
handle, save when a hard wind is blow- 
ing, and one who has difficulty in getting 
out regular flies will find the manipula- 
tion, even expert manipulation, of these 
lures easy. 


To all intents and purposes they are 
handled exactly as flies are handled, save 
that they float (at least most of them do) 
on the surface. You. see, the fishing is a 
sort of dry-fly fishing. The little lure is 
cast right in to the weeds, just as plugs 
are from the tip of a short rod, allowed to 
strike the surface and remain quiescent 
for a moment or two if nothing responds, 
I have even waited five minutes before 
imparting motion to the lures, and with 
successful results. I am firmly convinced 
that most of us cast not wisely but too 
much. To my way of thinking, a single 
well placed cast, laid after considerable 
thought and silent speculation, is worth a 
hundred-and-one placed at ,haphazard. 
Somehow we seem to think that the more 
throws we make the better will be our 
chances for victory, when, especially on 
much-fished water, the exact opposite is 
true. 


Take a water that has been plugged to 
death, and the lure-men delight in much 
casting, there the bass are frightened into 
night feeding long before the season is 
half over, either that or driven out of the 
locality entirely. The bass-buggist—I 
mean those who use this type of lure, 
whatever the particular name—steals out 
very early in the morning, before the fa- 
mous bird looks for the unfortunate 
worm, and sneaks along the edge of shore 
or weed-bed, where bass hang out. When 












Zane Grey, the writer of best 
sellers, selects Kermath—best 
seller among motors! Even in 
far off New Zealand, Zane 
Grey uses the famous Alma 
G. (illustrated above), pow- 
ered with a 100 H. P. Ker- 
math, in all his deep sea fish- 
ing. According to its own- 
ers, the Alma G. holds the 
record for the most big game- 
fish caught on the New Zea- 
land coast. 

Zane Grey is only one of a host 
of celebrities who prefer this 
celebrated motor. 

There is a Kermath for every 

purse and purpose. Write 

for interesting catalog. 


3to150H.P. $135 to $2300 


Kermath Manufacturing Company 
5898 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario. 


“A Kermath Always Runs” 














Folding Boats 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry on run- 


ning board. Transport enormous 
loads. Strong, yet very light. Won't 
snag, tear or leak. Thousands have 
seen 10 to 20 years hard service. 
Great with outboard motors. In 
government use here and abroad. 
Boat builders since (890. Many 
models. Satisfaction or money back. 
Write today for latest literature and 
New Low Prices. 


ACME BOAT Co. 
78 Pike St. Miamisburg, Ohio 











Keep Your Footing 


FIRM AND 
SAFE WITH 


LIPSCOMB 


NoG GoNcAVE DISK 
SCREW CALKS 


in your shoes. These 
are the original, ~ 
tented Screw Calks. 
They fit close to the 
sole and are easil 
inserted or removed. 
Calke and tools are 
hard, Call for, them 
at your dealér’s. If 
he cannot supply you 
send us his name and 
50 cents for a box of 
50 with awl and key 
for inserting: 


Made only by 
The General Mfg. Co. 
No.00 Waterbury, Conn., U.S.A. 


No.| 


No. 4 


Cleveland Traffic Police use NOBURN. 
Apply NOBURN-~stay all day in rawest 
wind and shave with comfort at night. 
NOBURN phostatety maken you wind- 
burn proof and sunburn proof. At all 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. stores--or send 
$1 for bottle. Guaranteed—or 
money back. Sam Strong, 510 
Central Viaduct, Cleveland, O,' 


Send for free copy of 
“The Invisible Mask” 
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Uncle Lisha’s Shop 


By Rowland E. Robinson 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. The shop itself, the 
place of business of Uncle Lisha Peggs, bootmaker and 
repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s exchange, where, 
as one of the fraternity expressed it, the hunters and 
fishermen of the widely scattered neighborhood used 
to meet of an evening and dull outdoor days ‘‘to swap 
lies.*’ Contents:—The School Meeting in District 13, 
Uncle Lisha’s Spring Gun, In jee J Lisha’s Shop, 
Concerning Owls, Uncle Lisha’s Courting, How Zene 
Burnham Come It on His Father, A Rainy Day in 
the Shop. The Turkey Shoot at Hamner’s. Sam Lovel’s 
Thanksgiving, Little Sis, Sam Lowel’s Bee-Hunting, In 
the Shop Again, The Fox Hunt, Noah Chase’s Deer- 
Hunting, The Hard Experience of Mr. Abijah Jarvis, 
etc. 

187 pages. Cloth, $1.75 


Book Department 


Forest ya/Streay 


80 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 
Kd BM BMABAR MAAR RAL MRR AEMAREAL 


TRANCERS 


Men, get Forest Ranger job; $125-$200 
month and home furnished; hunt, 
fish, trap, etc. For further details, write 


E. NORTON INST. 
* 1456 Temple Court, Denver, Colo. 


ule Oe 


Need 1 
campers, fishermen, tourists. 
Atdrug, sporting & general stores. 


KIMBALL BROS& CO Inc ENOSBURG FALLS. VERMONT 


WHY NOT esis freakin 

and waltguthering but: 

hundreds of kinds for co! 
jane =a gos i 1 to $7 each. ‘Simi le out~ 
door my.instructions, pictures, price-list. 
Senaas conte tans s' >for m : ited Pro- 
Dealer in insects, Dupt. 9, Box 1424, San 
Diego, Calif. 


Keeps away mosquitoes, black files, 
gnats and midges. Oldest, most re- 
Hable. Indispensable to hunters, 
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he comes to a_ particular likely-looking 
place, one he can’t pass up, he casts, 
throwing as far as he can with utmost ac- 
curacy. He waits, as I have already said, 
five minutes, if he can preserve his soul 
in patience that long, when he begins to 
retrieve, with short tantalizing jerks. 
That’s all there is to it, save taking fish. 
I have gone out for an hour in the 
morning, or at sun-down, promising my- 
self just six throws, and I have returned 
with three bass. One glorious morning, 
on a northern lake, I cast just three times, 
each cast resulting in a fish; but I se- 
lected the spot for the cast with utmost 
care, waiting long before making the 
throw. I am convinced that the matter of 
color and shape is. not of so great impor- 
tance as is fish knowledge and ability to 
place the lure properly. Oh, I like those 
“bugs” in which brown predominates, but 
my side-kick, is equally certain that blue 
is the proper color. Strange about this 
matter of color, is it not? All depends, 
apparently upon the individual angler, 
little upon the fish. Just the same, I am 
firmly convinced that browns and grays, 
sometimes with a touch of brilliant red at 
head or tail, are the best all around lures 
in this type. I can’t say too much in 
praise of the fishing, for somehow it seems 
to me to be the last word in skillful ang- 
ling, and it does bring home the bass. It 
is the method for much fished waters. 
Finally, do not forget the tiny spinners, 
produced I suspect, with trout more par- 
ticularly in mind, but certainly wonderful 
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for bass, especially where the fishing j, 
stream fishing—streams possessed of cop. 
siderable current. I want the curren 
swift enough to make the spoons whi;| 
without my pulling upon the line. TJ, 
wade down a small, rapid, boulder. 
strewn river, casting right and left, with 
spinners, is as near piscatorial heaven 
as I ever expect to get in this world, 
Here, too, haste—much casting, make; 
waste. The longer I live, the more I fish, 
the more certain am I that well-placed 
casts, no matter what the lure, the more 
successful the fishing. Sometimes I let my 
lure down with the current, to swing 
around behind a gray boulder, fishing ou 
the pool below without a single denizen of 
it catching even a fleeting glimpse of my 
rod, much less my person. Slyness on the 
part of the fisherman is important, espe- 
cially where there is little shelter. 

After all, it is the action of the rod, the . 
skill required of the angler, which en- 
dears any variety of fly fishing to the dis- 
cerning. I know I am laying myself open 
to criticism in including spinning with 
fly fishing, but spinning with the tiny lures 
gotten out for the purpose can not be 
called trolling, it is actually a sort of 
hybrid fly fishing, to be resorted to for a 
change when real fly fishing, or casting 
“bass bugs” and “feather minnows” 
grows monotonous, or for some reason is 
unsuccessful. To-day, one can surely find 
the fly rod lure that will meet almost any 
exigency in bass fishing. 


There are 30,000 deer in the Kaibab. 


A Western Deer. Sanctuary 


(Continued from. page 411) 


“breaks” is 10,300 feet above sea level and 
has been étched back into the timbered 
mountains. Not far away, Brain Head, 
an extinct volcano, rises 900 feet higher 
than the “breaks” rim, and from the crest 
of Brain Head, one may see for a hun- 
dred miles in all directions. 

Few people can speak for several sec- 
onds, after coming to the rim of Cedar 
Breaks. Within its limitless labyrinths 
there are countless forms, composed of 
various rocks, anointed with all the 
colors of the spectrum. The reds, the 
pinks, the salmons, with white base 
courses dominate. As the sun moves 
across the zenith, the colors correspond- 
ingly change and at times there is a 
broad aspect of orange, lavender, purple, 


red, yellow and mauve. An artist has 
counted ‘more than sixty colors in Cedar 
‘Breaks. 

Pass on to Bryce National Monument. 
Here we find the most astonishing blend 
of beauty that the works of erosion have 
ever produced. It is a wonderful area of 
mature-made lace work designed of frost 
and fire. Here, indeed, is the playground 
of fairies and nymphs. It is an immense 
‘bow! of jumbled cities, studded with the 
‘rarest jewels, colored with all the delicate 
tints of the rose garden, and as: many 
other colors and pigments as the watcher 
cares to distinguish. 

Go on dowp;‘to Zion National Park. 
Here is a «roughly drangular,‘area of 
120 square miles. It was set apart as a 
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National Monument under the name of | 


Mukuntuweap, in the year 1909, and in 
1919 the name was changed to Zion Na- 
tional Park. 

The main feature of Zion is Zion Can- 
yon, a magnificent gorge cut into the heart 
of a mighty range, by the constant mil- 
lion-odd years of water erosion. The 
river, often bone-dry, and at other times 
roaring with cloud-burst flood-waters, has 
cut down from the Kolob Plateau level 
better than three thousand feet into the 
pink-cliff formation and Jurassic sand- 
stone. 

The floor of Zion is 4,100 feet above sea 
level; while the dome of the West Temple 
rises 7,650 feet. Closing up slowly toward 


the narrows, both walls can be touched by | | 


a man’s outstretched hands. 


Within Zion Canyon are countless 
shrines and temples fit for worship. Court 
of the Patriarchs, Temple of Sinawava, 
Great White Throne, Angels Landing, 
Mountain of Mystery, are but a few of 
the significant points of interest. The 
Great White Throne of Zion, is undoubt- 
edly the world’s greatest rock! 

But coming back to our subject—that of 
deer. And this reminds me of a friend in 
San Diego. I was recounting the fact of 
the number of deer in the Kaibab country 
and ventured the belief that any man 
could go there and kill his buck the first 
forenoon. My friend listened and smiled. 
When I finished he shook hands and 
shouted, “Good-by.” “What do you 
mean?” I asked him. “Well,” he an- 
swered excitedly, “I’m going to prove 
your statement by heading at once for 
that section.” And away he went, post 
haste. 

“Another goose chase,” a bystander 
ventured with one of those “I don’t be- 
lieve you” sneers on his face. It hap- 
pened, however, that the government had 
thrown the Kaibab open to hunters for 
thirty days, allowing every citizen the 
chance to kill a male deer. This was 
judged necessary on account of the short- 
age of feed and the rapid increase of 
deer. 

Mv friend packed up, bought shells for 
his rifle, put everything into his car and 
took the Zion Park highway for the 
Kaibab. 

Six and one-half days later, my friend 
came back with a twelve point buck. 
This is what he told me: 

“T went by Fredonia, checked in at the 
government ranger station and was as- 
signed a guide. We saw 126 deer in two 
hours.and I could have killed my buck at 
least fifty times. I waited until I saw the 
one I wanted more than all the rest, and 
at the opportune moment dropped him. I 
have never seen anything like it and the 


Kaibab is our greatest deer sanctuary!” 


_ Many dozens of square miles of the sec- 
tion I have treated in this article, have as 
yet never been touched by the foot of man. 


‘The surveyor and the topographer, the 


adventurer and the prospector, who usu- 
ally find their way into nature’s innermost 
chambers, have yet to tramp over great 
areas of this section, filled with the ro- 
mance of the wilderness in all its, primi- 
tive magic. 

The proof of what I have written was 
demonstrated last season, when, on driv- 
ing south from Salt Lake toward Los An- 
geles, we saw dozens of cars headed 
north, out of the Beaver-Kolob-Kaibab 
section, and most cars had a big buck 
strapped to the running board. A man at 
Beaver told us, that six hundred bucks 
had been killed in the Beaver mountains 
during the ten-day open season. 


e Pocket Nature Library 


“Books are our cherished posses- 
sions; they become part of our 
lives’—here is a treasure-house of 
storied pictures, beautifully colored 
plates on Land Birds, Trees, Flow- 
ers, Insects—a vivid glowing gal- 
lery of portraits, accuracy in every 
detail, comprehensive information 
on all subjects treated in a complete 
and thorough manner. Four- con- 
venient little volumes replete with 
interesting facts surrounding the 
many colored plates. A wonderful 
addition to your library—a set that 
you will want to “hand down to. 
the children.” This work is re- 
garded by experts as the most im- 
portant series ever published on 
Nature Study. The books must be 


LAND BIRDS 


BIRD GUIDE seen to appreciate their full value. 
If not satisfactory — your money 
will be refunded upon return of 


the books. 


A compact little set of 4 volumes, leather bound, gilt lettered, 


1000 text pages, 700 color plates, postpaid to your address— 
$6.00 Net 


Song and Insectivorous Birds 


Forest AND STREAM 
80 Lafayette St., N. Y. . 
Enclosed is $6.00 for The Pocket Nature Library. 
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Propagation of Wild Birds 
By HERBERT K. JOB 


A complete manual on game breeding, profusely illus- 
trated with over 100 photographs of game birds. The 
author gives practical methods of Propagation of 
Quail, Grouse, Wild Turkeys, Pheasants, Partridges, 
Pigeons, Doves, Ducks, Geese and Swans. It is a book 
which every game breeder and lover of birds should 
have. ; 
Handsomely bound in cloth—6y by 83/4 inches 


Price $3 postpaid 


steel 4” blade, stag handle, the ideal safety knife for outdoor use. Stays locked open 
or closed. One-hand operation. Safe, practical and automatic, Regular price $3.00, 


On every order, we will ship a handsome ‘“Flylock’’ Automatic Knife. Stainless 
I but sent free to purchasers of the above book. 


Book: Department 


FoRES | 


80 LAFAYETTE ST., v NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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be convinced that it swarmed with fish. 

By the time I had found all this, you 
may be sure that I was in an intense 
fever of excitement, but I knew it would 
be useless to fish while the sun was shining 
so brightly into the water, especially as I 
had just disturbed the trout, I made my- 
self comfortable in the fragrant grass (of 
course in a position overlooking a favor- 
able bit of water), and waited for eve- 
ning. ‘ 

It was nearly dark before I raised my 
first trout, although a few had been feed- 
ing for some time before that. I took two 
more, both good fish, after which I did 
not get another rise, although I stayed 
until three hours after dark. 

Note.—The investigation of this stream 
proved of such interest and yielded such 
a wealth of data that it is impossible to 
go into detail here. I will, instead, cite 
only the main conclusions reached by the 
experiments and the research. | 

The trout were to be found in the part 
of the stream described, only during July 
and August (of the fishing months). Evi- 
dently, they went there because of the 
depth (which remained of good height 
even through the low water season) and 
the fact that countless springs bubbled up 
through its clay and mud bottom. _ 

The trout were very hard to raise. 
Early morning and late in the afternoon 
were the only time they could be taken 
during clear weather. A slightly discol- 
ored stream made the trout rise freely for 
an hour or two, a circumstance that 
netted me many good fish when I discov- 
ered that I could go to the head of the 
meadow stretch and cause the water to 
color by stirring up the mud profusely at 
that point. (I have tried this stunt on 
many other streams since; in some it 
worked very well indeed while in others 
it put down any trout that happened to 
be on the rise.) 

A few trout stayed in this section of the 
brook during the entire season and as far 
as I could tell they were all old fish and 
were of a different coloration than the 
migratory ones. 

The dry fly took a few fish, but the very 
best bet was a small wet fly, tied very 
thin, in fact even the most sparsely tied 
flies obtainable were made more effective 
by still further trimming with a pair of 
scissors. The best method of fishing them 
was to cast upstream, letting them sink 
below the surface slightly and then re- 
trieving slowly and not lifting them from 
the water until it could be done without 
the slightest disturbance. I always found 
it advantageous to rub the flies thoroughly 
in mud before casting. Then they would 
sink readily and naturally when placed 
on the water. 


June 10, 19—. 


OR a long time, I have been planning 

to spend a day on the Mink Brook, a 

small rill that skirts along the West Shore 

Railroad for about a mile and then strikes 

off into a large swamp, where it finally, 

after devious wanderings, flows into the 
Hackensack creek. 

The last time I fished this stream was 
over five years ago and my records show 
an unusually good catch. 

Yesterday I visited this old friend once 
again and was surprised to find it had 
changed greatly since I last knew - it. 
. Many of the good pools had filled up with 


ForEST AND STREAM 


The Small Trout Stream 


(Continued from page 413) 








A good illustration of the wrong way to 
fish a meadow stream. 


sand and every bit of the water I had 
previously taken many trout from, was 
now void of fish life. 

I wandered up to the point where it 
passed under the railroad tracks through 
a large tile pipe, and noting that there 
was a division in the tile where the brook 
turned to flow alongside of the tracks, I 
dapped a fly in the pocket caused by the 
separation. I was surprised and delighted 
when I felt the tug of a good fish and 
more than pleased when I landed him, a 
ten-inch native. By resting’ this hole in 
between casts, about twenty minutes, I 
managed to take three trout there, all 
about the same size. (Later I found that 
this pool was over four feet deep and 
covered with a creamy foam, which ac- 
counts for the good fishing.) 

Following this success, I endeavored to 
float my fly through the pipe itself but did 
not have any luck until I cut a wooden 
float and placed it just above my leader. 
Then, by patient maneuvering, I managed 
to float them through. At first nothing 
happened, but I kept jigging the flies 
down there in the cavern and suddenly I 
was rewarded by getting a vicious strike. 
The trout I took out of there was a prize, 
a native that weighed over a pound. 

The commotion attendant to playing 
and landing this fish ended the sport in 
the vicinity of the tile pipe so I went still 
further upstream, where it flowed cheerily 
in the gutter of the railroad bed, not ten 
feet from the tracks. 


The brook was thickly cluttered with 
water-cress here, a bare eight inches of 
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clear water showing directly in the center 
and one would never suspect that a trout 
inhabited it, but I raised ten fish and 
saved six, all nine inches or over, before 
its possibilities for the time being were 
played out. 

Later in the day, I worked down stream 
and into the swamp where I found a 
great many good looking, deep holes. I 
am sure that they contained trout, al- 
though I did not take any from them. (At 
another time, I took three large trout from 
the swamp holes on bait.) 

The water became very shallow where 
the little brook entered the creek, but just 
beyond, in the main stream itself, was a 
deep swirling hole. 

I did not entertain the slightest hope of 
taking a trout in this pool; the water was 
quite dirty and looked more suitable for 
sunfish and perch than for speckled beau- 
ties, but still I cast my flies into the whirl- 
pool. In rapid succession I took six dace, 
all well over a half pound, and then, 
catching a real small one I took off my 
cast of flies and put on a bait hook. 


LET the current take the small dace, 

that I used as bait, down into the 
deep recesses of the hole and waited for 
something to happen. An hour or more 
passed and I dozed comfortably in the 
filtered sunshine. Then I felt a slight tug, 
which presently developed into a strong 
pull. After waiting for a minute or two, 
to let the striking fish get the bait well in 
his mouth, I set the hook with a sharp 
strike. 


It was only a matter of minutes before 
I was the proud possessor of a pound and 
a half native trout. I took one more in 
this manner, a half pounder, and that 
ended the sport for the day. 

NoTe:—This Creek Pool netted me from 
six to eight fish each year after this, for 
three consecutive years. The next two 
seasons drew a blank, and since that time 
I have never tried the hole, but I do de- 
lieve that one could still take a few trout 
from it. 

After the first day that I fished it, I 
never used bait. I found an excellent 
substitute in the Silver Doctor fly, tied on 
a No. 4 hook and fished wet. The best 
fly for the purpose was a Salmon Silver 
Doctor on a double hook. This fly being 
tied with natural feathers (not dyed) 
held its color perfectly, while the heavy 
hook made it sink readily. The cost, 
which seems considerable for a trout fly, 
is really not exorbitant. Natural feathers 
are expensive, the Silver Doctor correctly 
tied is a work of art and skill, and be- 
sides, one of them will outlast six or more 
ordinary wet trout flies. 


The above incidents are just a few of 


the many extremely satisfactory connec- 
tions I have made with small streams. 


While a great many have not proved 
so satisfactory and the trout in them were 
small, still the percentage of good fish 
taken was high enough to warrant the 
time and energy expended in searching 
them out; especially as such expeditions 
were staged when the fishing in the larger 
streams was discouraging. 


Go exploring, the very next time that 
luck seems against you. At least you will 
have the thrill of making new discoveries 
and you-never.can tell what treasure you 
may find. 
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Feeding According to Weight 


The Proper Care of Your Dog 


dogs officially recognized by the 

American Kennel Club, and ranging 
in weight from four pounds to two hun- 
dred pounds at maturity. It is difficult to 
lay down prescribed amounts of food for 
every breed and every weight because the 
temperaments are as different as the vari- 
ous races of people; and temperament and 
individualicry are to be respected in the 
feeding scheme far more than any pound 
for pound consideration. We are too 
prone to take at face value certain re- 
marks regarding the propensities of vari- 
ous breeds. For instance, we are told that 
Pekingese are phlegmatic and profit by 
scanty feeding because of their perfect 
utilization of food; that other breeds of 
livelier nature require a greater quantity 
through an excessive waste of nervous 
energy. In the main, this is true, yet 
among the Pekes and among those livelier 
breeds as well, there will be found count- 
less specimens which reverse the nature 
order and demand varied amounts of 
food for their perfect upkeep. And so it 
is necessary to guard against too many 
rules in feeding; and instead, to study 
individual preferences and requirements 
regardless of breed or weight. The work 
done and the life lived must be consid- 
ered along with breed and temperament 
before any accurate estimate of quantita- 
tive feeding can be arrived at. We write 
this, in warning, lest the suggestions that 
are to follow be taken as rules rather than 
as suggestions. The foods and quantities 
here presented are given merely as start- 
ers for the breeder to use in his effort to 
find the best foods in the most salutary 
proportions and quantities for his purpose. 


We are dividing dogs into four sections, 
large, medium, small and toys; the large, 
those of more than fifty pounds’ weight; 
the medium, twenty to fifty pounds; the 
small, from ten to twenty pounds, and 
the toys, under ten pounds. We purpose- 
ly mention no names of breeds because 
the matter of work and living conditions 
enter more largely into the questions of 
feeding than does the matter of breed. If 
a dog be expected to hunt and trail, he 
will naturally require more~food-than his 
brother that sits idly by the fire. Like- 
wise, a good ratter, though of small size, 
will: be constantly on the go, using up 
more energy than a larger dog that is 
worked for only a part of the day. Also, 
a dog housed in cold quarters will require 
more food commensurate with his size 
than will a member of a heated kennel. 


We suggest trying out the proposed 
amounts of foods listed below. Once in 
perfect condition, the scales may be re- 
sorted to for perfect accuracy, keeping 
the weight as nearly even as possible in 
mature dogs, and slowly but steadily 
mounting in all growing stock. We rec- 
ommend also the use of fresh foods wher- 
ever possible, as no canned food has yet 
been concocted or can be concocted which 
approaches in efficiency the working value 
of food in its fresh and natural state. 

It does not seem sensible, perhaps, to 
provide but a single classification for dogs 
over the fifty-pound limit, but the idea is 
sound because there is less deviation in 


T ve are to day eighty breeds of 


By 
JOSEPHINE RINE 


the amount of food required as the size of 
the dog increases. The amount of food 
required does not mount higher with the 
added pounds as it does with the smaller 
breeds in the same proportion. It will be 
found that the general run of large. dogs 
eat less than one might expect from-their 
size and weight, while the smaller dogs 
eat more. The chief indicator in feeding 
must be the dog himself; let him eat un- 
til his sides are comfortably rounded, but 
not bulging. Let him clean his dish thor- 
oughly, seeming to want a little more. 
There will, of course, be “pigs” in the 
kennel whose appetite is no criterion of 
the amount needed, and these will have to 
be restricted in amount according to the 
condition of their flesh. 


Puppies of all breeds will require more 
in amount than grown dogs, in proportion 
to their size, and they will benefit by three 
meals to the grown dog’s two until ma- 
turity is reached. The kinds of food of- 
fered them need be no different, but must 
be gauged according to digestive ability 
as they grow. Milk is naturally the first 
step, meat the second, fats the third and 
vegetables the fourth. There is greater 
variance in the reception of vegetables by 
the little canine stomach than in any other 
food, so this department should be started 
with caution, beginning with the easiest 
vegetables like tomatoes, spinach and let- 
tuce, and leaving the root vegetables such 
as carrots and beets until a little later in 
life. 


Small, 10-20 Ibs. 
MORNING 


Worker—1 egg and 1 cup milk thick- 
ened with bread or shredded wheat. Or 
bread or toast and butter with drink of 
milk. 

Non-worker—Shredded wheat and milk, 
or corn flakes or broken biscuit. with milk 
or buttermilk. 


NIGHT 
Worker—1 lb. meat with vegetables 
mixed with rice or macaroni and moist- 
ened with soup. 
Non-worker—1 1b. meat with green 
vegetables and breken biscuit moistened 


* with soup. 


Toys, under 10 Ibs. 
MORNING 


Worker—Scrambled egg made with 
milk, followed by toast well buttered. 


Non-worker—Corn flakes with milk, or 
buttered toast, or 1 cup buttermilk. 


NIGHT 


Worker—'% |b. meat with vegetables, 
mixed with a little rice or macaroni and 
moistened with soup. 
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Non-worker—¥4 |b. meat with green 
vegetables, and broken biscuit, moist- 
ened with soup. 


Over 50 Ibs. 
MORNING 


Worker—3 eggs and 1 quart milk, 
thickened with bread, shredded wheat or 
broken biscuit. 


Non-worker—Shredded wheat or bread 
with one quart milk or buttermilk. 


NIGHT 


Worker—2 lbs. meat with vegetables 
and rice or macaroni, the whole moistened 
with soup. : 

Non-worker—2 lbs. meat with green 
vegetables and broken biscuit, moistened 
with soup. 


25-50 Ibs. 
MORNING 


Worker—2 eggs and one pint milk 
thickened as above. 


Non-worker—Shredded wheat or bread 
with one quart milk or buttermilk. 


NIGHT 


Worker—1'% \bs. meat with vegetables 
and rice or macaroni, the whole moistened 
with soup. 

Non-worker—1'4 lbs. meat with green 
vegetables and broken biscuit, moistened 
with soup. 


Key to Feeding Chart 


Bread—Whole wheat whenever pos- 
sible, taking care that it is not too fresh 
and that it is absolutely free from mold. 


Eggs—Always give the whole egg, both 
yolk and white, either raw or cooked. 


Meat—To include raw or cooked beef, 
cooked lamb, liver, heart, tripe and fish. 
When fish is used to substitute for meat, 
use nearly twice the amount. Horse meat 
is not tecommended. 


Moistened—Means adding soup or meat 
broth for the purpose of mixing together 
the parts of the meal which should be of 
crumbly consistency, but neither sloppy or 
pasty. 

Non-Worker—Means dogs used as pets 
and companions not subjected to any 
special activity beyond the daily walk. 

Vegetables—Should be well cooked and 
mashed, ground or broken. Vegetables 
as advised means the varied use of all 
vegetables suited to dogs, mainly, to- 
matoes, lettuce, spinachonions, beets and 
carrots. Green vegetables means the first 
three. 

Water—Fresh, clean, water in clean 
dishes must be before the dogs at all 
times. 

Worker—Means dogs in the - field, 
hunting or trailing; also dogs used at 
stud, and brood matrons in whelp or in 
milk. 








Choosing an Outfit 
for Pack Horse Trips 


Showing a Simplified Diamond Hitch, an Improved Pack Rig 
and How to Make a Pannier ° 


OU are not enjoying one of 
the most unique opportuni- 


ties of a pack horse trip if 


you do not learn to pack a horse and throw one of the 
ingenious hitches—the famous Diamond Hitch or others. 


The Diamond is 
simplified and shown 
on the blue print 
(after the design of 
B. L. Foster). Of a 
course the place you a 
learn it, is under 
the guidance of a 
good packer, but 
you can figure out 
the essentials by us- 
ing at home a few 
feet of clothes line, 
a log for the horse’s 
body and a couple 
of squarish parcels 
to represent the 
panniers or load. 

Packing a_ horse 
consists of three 
major steps— 

1. Placing the 
pack rig or saddle 
on the horse. 

2. SLINGING 
the load onto the 
saddle with a cinch 
rope. 

3. LASHING 
the load fast with a 
hitch. (Diamond 
here shown. ) 

OUTFIT—The 
PACK SADDLE 
in general-use'today  *Soet? oe 
is the saw buck type, 2) ewoe on of’ 
Fig. 7, and consists fy ed raars = 
of two flat boards 
for the side of the 
saddle and a tree of 
short legs front and rear of crossed pieces of wood securely 
fixed with bolts to the side boards. These crossed pieces 
of the tree are spread so that the boards fit the contour of 
the animal’s back. The saddle is held to the horse prefer- 
ably by one cingh, breast straps and breeching to care for 
the load when it is pitched around in going up and down 
hill. The common arrangement of straps can well be 
replaced by the design shown in the blue print after the 
design of Ernest Brittan. At best the breech and breast 
straps and cinch but hold the saddle to the horse—it is 
the hitch you later use that holds the load or cargo TO 
the saddle. Under the saddle and next the horse’s back 
goes the SWEAT PAD, and between it and the saddle 
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is the saddle or PACK PAD, each 
of these pads consisting of four 
thicknesses of good wool blanketing. 
In each animal’s outfit is a CINCH STRAP with hook 
on one end and the LASH ROPE (Fig. 8) at the other 
end, HOBBLES 
lined with soft wash 
leather two inches 
wider than the hob- 
ble straps, a HAL- 
TER, a SLING 
ROPE, Fig. 11 (30 
feet of 34 inch man- 
ila rope), which 
holds the cargo in 
place while the hitch 
is thrown with the 
LASH ROPE 
WITH CINCH, 
Fig. 8 (50 feet of 
Y% inch manila 
rope), with one end 
tied to the ring in 
the cinch strap—the 
other end of which 
cinch has a_ hook. 
Secure a PACK 
COVER or cloth, 
Fig. 9, about 5x6 
feet square of heavy 
brown waterproofed 
canvas or big enough 
to reach beyond the 
pack on all sides. 
The load or cargo 
may be carried in 
PANNIERS, Fig. 
10, which is. simply 
a canvas or leather 
saddle bag within 
which are light 
wooden boxing to 
protect the contents 
from the hard 
knocks. 

HOW TO MAKE A PANNIER. Fig. 10. A good 
size is 22” wide, 17” high and 7” deep. It should have a 
heavy 2 inch strap attached to either end and long enough 
to loop over the horns of the pack saddle. Cut out accord- 
ing to the design in the blue print. Fold A to I and 
from A to K and sew along the edges bringing A-B to 
A-C, repeat on the opposite side. Now fold C to L and 
sew C-E to D-B, repeating on the other end. Remains 
now the top cover and to make the overlap, fold W to N 
and W to K and N to H; sew the edges T-W to X-W 
and P-N to N-S. Fold along the line from K to H, 
fitting the completed pannier over a wooden box. The 
cover is held down with leather straps on the outside of 
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the top Z Z and to fit corresponding buckles for these 
straps on the outside of the front of pannier at Y Y. 
This makes a fine camp trunkand can be sent as baggage. 
Sewing must be of heavy shoemaker’s machine thread and 
easiest done with one of the handy Speedy Stitchers. 
Make a pair of panniers to each horse. 

SADDLE THE HORSE. The sweat pad next the 
horse should be made loose by grasping the blanket be- 
tween the two pieces of saddle base board and pulling up 
a little, thus allowing the saddle to settle down under the 
weight of the pack and not stretch. Cinch the saddle 
tightly, adjust the breeching and breast straps. The 
design of the breast straps shown in Fig 7 is much better 
than the commonly used cross strap which interferes with 
the animal’s breathing. 

SLING THE CARGO OR LOAD. Your panniers 
are packed so they weigh equally and are hooked by their 
end straps over the horns of the pack saddle tree. To 
relieve the weight from the pannier sling straps, the sling 
rope is then adjusted. See Fig. 11. ‘Take the sling rope 
and stand on the near side of the horse, throw one end 
over the horse’s neck just in front of the saddle. Pick up 
the middle of the rope and form two half hitches or a 
“clove hitch” on the front saddle tree. Take the end of 
the rope on the near side and form a half hitch on the 
rear tree, making the loop big enough to encircle the pan- 
nier and with the free end of the rope falling under the 
loop. Now do the same on the far side of the pack saddle. 
Pass the rope loop along the lower side of the pannier, 
drawing the slack up with the free end of the rope which 
passes around the rear tree and under the center of the 
pack. Take a turn with the free end of the rope around 
the rope along the side of the pack; tie a bowline knot in 
the end of the rope and at proper length for the bowline 
loop to reach the center and top of pack. Place the loop 
where it may be easily reached from the near side. Now 


pass to the other side and tie likewise, pull the rope end 


through the bowline loop of the other rope, draw tight and 
tie. 

LASHING THE CARGO OR LOAD WITH 
THE DIAMOND HITCH. There are a good many 
excellent hitches for lashing the pack securely on the pack 
saddle and horse; the different varieties of the Diamond 
Hitch are most famous and we will detail one method 
which is simplified by B. L. Foster as follows: See Figs. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Fig. 1. Near packer stands on the near or left side of 
the horse and places the throw rope (lash rope, Fig. 8) 
over the center of the pack with the loose end of the rope 
towards the horse’s head. 

Fig. 2. Near packer passes the cinch strap under the 
horse’s belly, and the off (right) packer holds the hook 
of the cinch up even with the bottom of the off pannier. 
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Near packer takes rope A and B, makes a hairpin loop 
and passes over the top of pack with rope A towards 
horse’s head. Off packer hooks rope into cinch hook. 

Fig. 3. Near packer takes rope A and places it over 
and under rope B. Be sure and get this right, as it is the 
most important part of the Diamond Hitch. 

Fig. 4. Near packer takes hold of rope C and pulls it 
up between rope A and rope B, then tightens up on rope 
A and B. 

Fig. 5. Near packer takes rope D and places it over 
the forward end of and around the near pannier, keeping 
the rope tight .as possible. 

Fig. 6. Off packer takes hold of rope C (as shown in 
Fig. 5) and pulls back toward horse’s tail. This forms 
half of the diamond. Pull as tightly as possible. Then 
the off packer places rope C around the off pannier, hook- 
ing rope under cinch hook if possible. Keep the rope 
tight. Near packer takes the end of rope and pulls to- 
ward the horse’s head. This forms a complete diamond 
on the top of the pack. Tie the end of the rope into cinch 
rig, or if you have enough rope, pass it under the near 
pannier, and tie to back part of the diamond on the top 
of the pack. (The tying of the end of the rope on top of 
the pack may prove to be of great help in case the horse 
gets down and is lying on the left side, as you would be 
unable to get at the rope where tied in the cinch ring.) 

A satisfactory CAMP ROUTINE is to start at 9 
A. M. and camp at 4 P. M., stopping at noon for lunch 
and to water horses and tighten and adjust the packs. 
This gives you time to enjoy the scenery, fish or do what 
you want and gets camp established and supper over be- 
fore dark. In choosing a camp site, govern yourself by 
your proximity to good water and grazing for your ani- 
mals. Camping at the edge of timber near a meadow is 
good, for you get your water and firewood, good grazing 
for the pack string and your camp is protected from the 
winds. When you leave camp put out, religiously, all 
fires and bury all refuse, keep the wilderness safe and 
clean for anyone who follows. 

Compactness, lightness and durability with greatest 
utility is the slogan in EQUIPPING FOR PACK 
HORSE CAMP TRIPS. In summer camping, the tent 
need not be heated, but it is well to have an open front 
so a reflecting fire can be built—cover the front space 
with cheese-cloth netting. The Reflecting Baker Tent is 
ideal for pack horse trips. In winter weather such as you 
will get on hunting trips, a tent capable of heating with 
a collapsible wood-burning stove with telescopic pipe is 
best. The Amazon Winter Tent and a Collapsible 
Wood-Burning Stove make a fine combination. A nest- 
ing aluminum mess kit with enamel ware plates and cups, 
an aluminum reflecting baker, a good axe, a candle lan- 
tern, food bags and food complete the party outfit. 


Pack train on the trail in Glacier National Park. 





Entering 
Young 
Spaniels 
to 
Ground- 
Game 


Spaniels 


VERY favorite practice 
A among English breakers 

and game-keepers is to 
enter young spaniels to ground-game by taking them into 
a patch of rough grass or other suitable ground-cover 
within which a number of rabbits have been confined by 
wire netting. The puppy, attached to the check-cord, is 
encouraged with the words: ‘‘Hie, lost!” to use his nose 
and hunt up wind (if possible, a young gun dog should 
always be worked towards the wind). Upon finding or 
“pushing-up” a rabbit, he is dropped instantly by the 
trainer who puts his foot on the cord and at the same time 
raises his hand and calls, “ware chase!” In the event of 
the practising ground lying on or near the outskirts of a 
pheasant covert, the chances are that a few pheasants will 
also be found in the long grass. Such being the case, the 
dog is allowed to spring the birds separately and made to 
drop to each one the moment it is flushed. When enter- 
ing a puppy to “feather,” however, the check-rope should 
be held firmly in the hand and the dog worked very care- 
fully by means of the same. This cannot be done so 
effectively when the-cord is trailing through rough ground- 
cover. 

After a little 
of this kind of 
practice, a gun 
may be brought 
out and an occa- 
sional rabbit 
shot, but until 
the puppy in 
training has 
been proved not 
to be gun-shy, I 
advocate the use 
of small charges 
of powder. 
Notwith- 
standing that 
the puppy 
should by this 
time have 


A large team of trained Avandale Springers. 


Anthony of 
Chancefield. 
One of the 
greatest field 
trial dogs living. 
Imported into 
America by 
Walton 
Ferguson, Jr, 


in the a Fields 


By CAPTAIN J. R. DUNHAM 


learned to drop without the 
check-cord being brought into 
play, the latter may not yet be 
removed from his collar—nor indeed for some time to 
come—and when the rabbit you purpose shooting gets 
up, place your foot firmly on the cord lest the youngster 
finds the temptation to chase the “‘cotton-tail” too great 
to resist. If firing a reduced charge, do not pull at a 
rabbit except at close range and then shoot to kill. Hav- 
ing shot, watch to see how the puppy behaves under fire 
and whether he remains steady to the drop. If he shows 
no sign of fear—whether he remains “down” or not— 
you may at least congratulate yourself upon the fact that 
he is not gun-shy. On the other hand, if he evinces an 
inclination to bolt or stands trembling and shaking with 
his tail between his legs, methods must be taken to 
gradually break him of his nervousness. 

In the meanwhile, we will suppose that our springer- 
puppy did not only stand the report of the gun like a 
veteran, but that he still remains glued to the same spot 
where we dropped him. Very good! We will keep him 
there for half-a-minute longer and then with a wave of 
the hand towards the place where the rabbit lies still 
kicking, and a 
cheery “Hie, 
lost!” let him 
go to find and 
retrieve it. 

This is where 
the earlier !es- 
sons in “fetch- 
ing and carry- 
ing” be gin to 
bear fruit. ‘The 
youngster un- 
derstands quite 
well what we 
mean by “Hie, 
find!” and with 
nose to the 
ground he puz- 
zles out the fif- 
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teen yards or so of. catchy scent until ar- 
riving at the rabbit. But he is obviously 
a little scared at the latter which by the 
way still has a movement left in it. He 
does not hesitate long, however, and pick- 
ing the rabbit up very gingerly he brings 
it towards us, while we run backwards to 
hasten him. ’Ere he has covered half the 
distance, however, another “cotton-tail” 
springs up from under a small bush, and 
dropping his burden, incontinently, Mas- 
ter Springer goes after him hell for 
leather. Nor does he take the slightest 
heed of our loud and oft-repeated, “Ware 
chase! ware chase!” To add to our dis- 
gust, while we were admiring the smart- 
ness displayed by the puppy in retrieving, 


9 
the check-rope was quite forgotten and the ge art 8 


bright ring at the loose. end of the- cord P 
careers through the tufts of grass just out Pt MEDICINES 
° Sa 


auth: andard for 52 Years 


Now, there is, unhappily, only one way fe,effective remedies for all 


: Dog ailments. 
of punishing @ young gun-dog for the | f  Wilcior ies Bessie r genecs 
heinous crime of chasing a hare or rabbit, DOG FOO 


and that is with the whip. Having by 
dint of hard running again secured the 
check rope and, with a jerk of the same, 
“dropped” the errant puppy literally 
“head-over-heels,” we administer to him 
his first real dose of the whip, plus a 
good rating. Then he is dragged back to 
the spot where he left the dead rabbit; 
dropped for the space of a minute or 
more, and again ordered to bring it to 
hand. This he does, looking so thorough- 
ly unhappy and full of contrition that one 
feels quite ashamed in having punished 
the him so severely. 


Dog Biscuits 


Your dog needs a dog diet—and 
Spratt’s provides it! The formula 
used in the preparation of Spratt’s 
Meat Fibrine Biscuits has been 
proved correct for the dog’s 
requirements by more than 
75 years of successful use the 
world over! Why experi- 
. i y } ment with promiscuous feed- 
Polk Miller Products Corp. - , ing—your grocer, druggist or 
2252 W. BROAD ST. RICHMOND Ue : “ petshop can supply you with 


a proper Spratt’s Food for 
R Make Sick. 


every age, size and breed! 
Dr. Sal *s Worm Cap- 
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shall find it necessary to serve out to our 
charge more than one “regular purler” 
with the check-cord, for chasing and other 
transgressions, ere he will pass muster as 
a candidate for honors in the field against 
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seasoned and highly-trained dogs. There 
is no reason, though, why we should not 
give our canine pupil a couple of hours’ 
experience in the open. Let us first try 
the long meadow bordering Hanger Hill 
Wood. We are bound to find some rab- 
bits sitting out in the open and possibly 
a few young pheasants, or a covey of 
partridges also, 


To make this outing with the gun a 
success one man should take the gun and 
another handle the dog, who as usual is 
to have the check rope on. We will make 
the first beat up-wind, the shooter walk- 
ing parallel with, and about eighty yards 
distant from the breaker. The idea of this 
is to further test the puppy as to gun- 
shyness, for although it will be remem- 
bered he did not flinch upon the first oc- 
casion of a shot being fired over him, it 
was but a half-charge of powder and the 
report of the gun was very light. 

To teach the springer close ranging, the 
check-cord has been shortened to twenty- 
five yards, the breaker takes hold of the 
ting and the first beat is started. At a 
given signal the man with the gun fires 
a shot and the puppy is “dropped” (i. e., 
dropping to shot”) immediately. Beyond 
showing a certain amount of interest in 
the report of the gun by looking in the 
direction whence the report came, the 
youngster is not a bit disturbed by the 
hoise, nor does he attempt to move. 


THE 
FOX TERRIER 


By W. HAYNES 


“Dogs may come and dogs may go, but 
the Fox Terrier goes on forever’— 
a doggy proverb that is literally true. 
The author gives in a clear and con- 
cise manner the history and char- 
acteristics of the most popular and best 
known of all Terriers, 
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tions are given for developing a pack and § 


4 the subjects of field trials, care, condition- 
% ing, handling and treatment are adequately § 


covered. Everyman who loves a hound 


% should have this book. 


This book fills a long felt want. It is the 
first and only book solely devoted to the § 
training of hounds. 


Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 3 
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History, Breeding, Training 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


HIS instructive and interesting work § 
covers the history, breeding and train- 

ing of these useful dogs. It is the § 
latest and best book on the subject. 
Those who desire to train their dogs to 3 


the highest state of efficiency either as com- 


panions or for hunting will find easily 3 
understood and practical instructions on the 
subjects of general training, retrieving, 3 
swimming and diving, and work on squir- 
rels, rabbits, partridges, ete. 


193 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 & 
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In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, moaey order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


scene ll ees oes iinet iinen ec i eseni 

HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c, $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, Ill. 


NOTICE HUNTERS, ONE PAIR BLACK 
and tan male and female opossum and coon- 
hounds; $55.00 on 20 days trial. Love Bradley, 
Box 411, Springfield, Tenn. 


FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, TENN., OF- 
fers for sale Thoroughly Broken Coonhounds, 
$50.00 and up. Setters ef Pointers. Get catalog 
and how I pay express. 

HUNTERS, IF YOU BUY FRANK, MY 
four year old coonhound, I pay express; deposit 
$40.00 anywhere. Lube Beadles, S234, Mayfield, 


Ky. 


a a elas eipienas 

FOR SALE: MY PAIR TRAINED RABBIT 
hounds good as run, $25.00. 15-day trial. Love 
Bradley, Box 411, Springfield, Tenn. 


FOR SALE MY FINISHED COONHOUND 
Jim, guaranteed to do the work on any kind of 
hunting ground. At out of season price. Mack 
Lyons, D403, Springfield, Tenn. 
it in ceca tA chicos 

FOR SALE: ONE $100.00 COONHOUND 
last fall, now offered for $45.00 C. O. D. 20 days 
trial. Love Bradley, Box 411, Springfield, Tenn. 


FOR SALE: ONE $75.00 COONHOUND 
last fall, now offered for $35.00 on 30 days trial. 
Dorace Scott, D35, Calhoun, Ga. 


HUNTERS, IF YOU BUY JIM, MY 4% 
year old coonhound, I will ship anywhere, $45.00 
C. O. LC. 20-day trial, Love Bradley, Box 411, 
Springfield, Tenn. 

BUY RANGER, MY A NO. 1 COON- 
hound, and get the best. Fast open trailer and 
true treer. Money back guarantee, Trial. Jeff 
Byrd, Sedalia, Ky., R. No. 1 

FOR SALE—COON, SKUNK, OPOSSUM 
hound and Fox hound, also broken rabbit hound. 
All dogs sold on trial. Also still trailers, Tree 
Love Kennel, Box 411, Springfield, Tenn. 


BEAGLE PUPS. MALES $8.50; FEMALES 
$7.50. Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 

SPORTSMAN: YOU THAT ARE LOOKING 
for First-Class Stuff, and no trash. I offer my 
24-year-old rabbit hounds, male and _ female. 
Pair $35.00. Either $20.00, 10 days trial C.O.D. 
I, W. Wilson, Murray, Ky. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


BEAUTIFUL ENGLISH — LLEWELLYN, 
Setter puppies. The hunting kind, papers $15.00 
each. Clarence Jones, Kampsville, Ill. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPS— BEAUTIFUL 
orange and white. 4 months old; square muzzles, 
long hung ears, big boned. ugene’s Bob 
White and Whirlwind breeding; none better at 
any price. True setter type; price $25. H. F. 
Mohrlock, 9523 Lackland Road, Overland, Mo. 


LLEWELLYN SETTER AND POINTER 
pups as fine as money can buy; best of blood 
lines from natural self-made shooting dogs. Not 
kennel raised or bred, but out of my private shoot- 
ing dogs. Perfect beauties and guaranteed as rep- 
a $20.00 each. Wm. Suhling, Kamps- 
ville, ; 


SPANIELS 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS — IMPORTER, 
breeder, trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly 
coated rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters, trained 
oes Literature free. Percy K. Swan, Chico, 

alif. 


ForEst AND STREAM 


Playing a big striper from the beach at Montauk Point. 


How to Build a Log Cabin 


(Continued from page 400) 


tar contents serves to act as a deterrent 
to small insects, such as Borers. Moss is 
used, but is not satisfactory, having to be 
replaced too frequently unless one is able 
to obtain “quarter-rounds,” to use in con- 
junction with the moss. 

If you have a sawmill handy when you 
start building your camp, there is a way 
to avoid all the difficulty of “chinking.” 
Simply instruct the sawyer to shave off a 
strip on each side of your logs, top and 
bottom. This will give you two flat sur- 
faces, with no space at all between them. 

Naturally, the expense of erecting a 
cabin of this type will vary according to 
the locality in which it is built, and must 
depend on varying prices for materials, 
wages, etc. Ours did not cost quite $300.00, 
and this covered the wages of two extra 
men, the triple roof, special windows and 
door, and a few other minor items which 
were really “extras.” If your helpers be- 
long to a labor union, they will cost you 
more than the $3.00 per diem scale which 


we paid my two excellent woodsmen, 


Whatever it costs, such a camp will 
prove a most excellent investment, well 
worth the labor and slight expense in- 
volved in putting it up. But don’t take 
my word for it. Find yourself a pretty 
site, not too close to the main highway, 
and build one for yourself. 

After you have heard the savage gales 
of winter how] about its cozy walls, and 
the soft breezes of mid-summer singing in 
the trees that shelter it, you will feel, as 
we do, that your work on your woodland 
home was well worth while. 


Fifteen months in a single room... . I 
cannot imagine Mrs. Lee and myself as 


-contented in any sort of citified room that 


might be contrived by the ingenuity of 
man. But here, with each of our six win- 
dows presenting a vista of forest and 
lake, we have been at peace with the 
world and with ourselves. It has been 
Home. 


Woodchuck Days 


(Continued from page 407) 


Has your dog ever cornered a chuck? 
An untrained dog is likely to get the 
worst of his first encounter, for a full- 
grown chuck can fight. But if domesti- 
cated when young he makes an unobtru- 
sive pet, and if well fed will never molest 
the garden. Let him have access to the 
basement, and in October he will curl up 
in a corner and sleep till March. And 
you can bet that not even the noise of 
your New Year’s party will make him stir 
his nose from the snug confinement of his 
forepaws. 

On my days afield in August, when 
woodchucks are my favorite game, I usu- 
ally take along a .32 rifle, or a 12 gauge, 
if I don’t think I will get a head shot. 
A well-placed shot will do the work, al- 
though I know a chuck’s skull is not an 
eggshell, and his skin often three-six- 


teenths to one-half inch thick. The chuck 
feeds at noon and in the late afternoon. 
He can be found sunning himself, or lei- 
surely going the rounds of the numerous 
paths leading from the door of his den 
and which ‘hin a labyrinth in the tall 
grass about it. 

Like hunting big game, the way to get 
a chuck is to see it before it sees you. Its 
shoe-button eyes are not as bad as they 
look, and the hearing faculty is not to be 
judged by the size or obscurity of the 
ears. Dens are most frequently found on 
hillsides, and on those that are not ex- 
posed to passing visitors. 

My favorite approach is to ascend 4 
hill in a cut-up pasture near such a haunt, 
and lie motionless in the grass, peering 
constantly in all directions to discover a 
chuck aimlessly wandering along his 
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“trails,” his back humping up above the 
grass as he scratches up something green 
in the turf. Sometimes I watch garden 
atches from a concealed position—espe- 
cially garden patches near open timber or 
pasture land. Chucks make regular trips 
to such feeding places. 

A binoculars is a great aid in locating 
these animals, when you have a vantage 
point from which to see over wide areas 
of habitable territory. This method is 
suggestive of hunting big game—using a 
glass to “make out” your target. 

Wallapaloozer was the name given to 
the marauder of my friend’s truck garden. 
That chuck made frequérit trips, only he 
seldom repeated; he seldom ate twice in 
the same place. Moreover, he did not 
content himself with eating the borders; 
he went deep into the cabbage patch. 

Mv friend called me in to spend my 
spare hours getting rid of this nuisance. 
I did not refuse, for I had the hours to 
spare, and this big boy was eating dollars 
worth of green stuff daily. I had seen 
this calloused whistlepig in a neighboring 
woodlot on previous occasions. Naturally 
I thought the den was in the woodlot, and 
I watched for Wallapaloozer there. 


_ watch from afar. 


But it was Bob, my dog, that told me 
my search was in vain, when his ardent 
barking one day attracted me to a grass 
plot in the field itself, which I had over- 
looked. Bob was barking at a hole, Wal- 
lapaloozer’s den, in the cabbage patch! I 
might have known that an ofa umer like 
this corpulent individual would take 
things easy in his declining days, and he 
had done so by bringing the consumer 
close to the source of supply. He surely 
had located properly in his late years. 

After locating the rendezvous I kept 
Several times I failed 
to connect with Wallapaloozer as he 
scampered into his den, but one day he 
rolled over his own belly for the last time. 

Vary your summer fishing trips with a 
woodchuck hunt afield. Tramp where you 
tramped as a boy, and take a boy along. 
Memories will make the day far too short 
—even if you don’t get any chucks. But 
if you do land some, let me give you some 
advice—don’t bother about eating them. 
However, if you are determined to do so 
—well, you can have my share! With all 
due respect to John Burroughs notwith- 
standing! 


Bob Whites, Setters and Brush 


(Continued from page 406) 


Thus I waited when Frank waded into 
that frosted orchard grass. I didn’t even 
raise my gun, I was so occupied taking in 
details. They didn’t need me, anyway. 
The trio left in a wad and Frank was in 
action before they were thirty feet away. 

We had some trouble locating one of 
Frank’s down quail, and Bob had a rol- 
licking chase after it when he finally 
tracked it to its lair in some mashed-down 
marsh grass in a low spot. 

In the west hedge Bob went on loca- 
tion out of our sight. Peggy, backing in 
plain view, attracted us over. But that 
covey had been shot at. They flushed long 
before we were within range and settled 
literally all over the ancient orchard. 

Peggy told us where one of them had 
gone before three minutes had passed. 
Doc. killed it quickly—too quickly, and 
was the meek recipient of another jack- 
ing-up from Frank. Bob came bounding 
at the report and frightened out a single 
which he did not see until it flew off, 
tetering up and down, up and down, 
after two shots from Frank’s gun and one 
from mine, to settle hurriedly in another 
of those so plentiful brush piles. 

I delighted in Bob’s pretended skir- 
mishes back and forth as he made for 
that quail. It wasn’t long until he 
crouched, stiff as a poker, beside it. But 
before we reached Bob, Peggy had inter- 
esting news for us, too. I almost had my 
limits of birds by that time. I wanted to 
note Bob’s actions, anyway, so I made no 
effort to shoot when Doc. shook the brush 
heap with a foot. 

That was a most sprightly little hen 
quail. She made a sharp left turn twenty 
feet on her way and darted about on old 
stub of a tree to safety. 

“Go it, you little wise guy,” applauded 
Doc., picking out his empty shell and 
flinging it away. “A happy Thanksgiv- 
ing to you. You deserve it.” : 

“Too fast for me, too,” laughed Frank, 
shoving in the usual two shells. “I never 
could catch up.” 


Bob held his point through this bom. 
bardment. We went over and the cripple 
fell to Frank as it wobbled away. 

At an orderly tier of slim poles, long 
grown up to weeds, Peggy scented bob- 
whites while Bounding over. I chanced 
to be looking at her, and it seemed to me 
that she froze while yet in the air. She 
landed  stiff-leggedly, swept her head 
about, nose even with tail, and awaited 
us. Doc., too, had seen the performance, 
and we chuckled in our enjoyment of it. 

Before long our bags were filled and 
we strolled back to the house, pausing 
twice enroute to flush singles found by the 
dogs, laughing at Bob’s eager, foot-lifted 
looks at the speeding birds and his puz- 
zled wonder when nobody shot. 

As I have intimated, Frank is one nice 
farmer boy. I have known this a long 
time. I learned it all over when Doc. 
stopped at my house and we divided our 
game, to find that Frank had, at some 
time when we weren’t looking, slipped his 
birds in with ours. What better host could 
one wish? 


Bob went on location. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING |) 


TERRIERS 


RAT TERRIERS, FOX TERRIERS, PO- 
lice Beagles. Lists 10 cents. Pete Slater, Box 
F. S. Pana, II. 


IRISH TERRIERS — INDIVIDUALITY, 
Gameness, adaptability. Dr. Dratz, Hammond 
Bldg., Missoula, Montana. 


POLICE DOGS 


50 POLICE PUPS, ALL COLORS, STRONG- 
heart Bloodlines. Females $15.00 Males $25.00. 
White pups $40.00. Shipped C. O. D. on ap- 
proval. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, N. Dak. 


FOR SALE—POLICE DOGS AND PUPS. 
Color gray, also snow white. Imported stock. 
Arthur Anson, Mose, N. Dak. 


FOR SALE—HUNDRED PEDIGREED PO- 
lice pups, grown dogs. Priced to sell. Approval. 
T. M. Helmer, Hannaford, North Dakota. 





MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., offers for sale Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and: Rabbit Hounds. Catalog 
ten cents. 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, 
$15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 


LABRADORS—THE FINEST RETRIEVER 
money can buy. Pups now for sale. Eligible to 
ee Earle Nelson, Englevale, North Da- 
ota. 


ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES REGISTERED, 
catalogue 10 cts. Triangle Kennels, Box 17, 
Jackson Center, Ohio. 


PEDIGREED NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES. 
Some rare blue. Watch or Child’s companion. 
Hayes McFadden, Fairland, Indiana. 





TRAINER’S DOGS 


SPECIAL RATE FOR TRAINING OR 
boarding. Broken Shooting Dogs for sale. Mc- 
Govney’s Kennels, Washington C. H., Ohio. 








DOG REMEDIES 


RUNNING FITS IN DOGS CURED IN 
three doses; large size $1. Money refunded if not 
Satisfied. W. W. Robertson, Druggist, Emporia, 
Virginia. 


OUTDOORSMAN’S 
HANDBOOK 
Edited by 

H. S. Watson and P. A. Curtis, Jr. 

A book of useful facts and 
figures on the technology of the 
outdoors for the hunter, angler 
and wilderness traveler. It has 
been the editors’ aim to have each 
paragraph initialed by some well- 
known authority on the subject 
treated. 


Illustrated. Cloth $1.50 
Book Department 


Forest Sar stream 


80 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 


320 pages. 





Elk in 
Buffalo 
National 
Park. 


Practical Game Breeding 


average farmer values his wild land, that is his wood- 
land and his so-called waste land. Here, on the breed- 
ing grounds of the W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary, sur- 


I AM always and forever amazed to note how little the 


rounding Wintergreen Lake, I have secured a great variety 
of fur bearers and other predatory creatures that were I to 
list them you would hardly believe the list. I, myself, 
can hardly believe the record my wife has kept from day 
to day. To-day I have received a letter from a farmer’s 
son, a boy of twelve, who writes that “a man offered to 
put up ‘no trespassing’ signs on our 200-acre farm if my 
father will allow him, and him only, to hunt and trap on 
the place.” Can you beat it? The farmer has no ob- 
jections to the plan but the boy is evidently kicking and 
wants some backing. ‘This lad was also interested in 
breeding Bob White as he had never seen nor heard them. 


The very first thing I did here was to gather all the ' 


dead fallen branches and put them in piles all through 
the woods, in the centers and along the edges. And there 
were plenty of woodlots on this 700 acre bird refuge. 
However, they were bare, clean, absolutely empty of 
cover or shelter for birds and, consequently, empty of 
bird life, that is game birds, and rabbits, etc. There were 
no evergreens for shelter so the brush piles took their 
place. Even with evergreens, I rather think I would 
utilize the dead fallen branches in brush piles. Per- 
haps not so many but a few at least. When I began my 
brush piles, the woods resembled a lost world. There 
wasn’t a sound, a chirp, a whirl. All was silent and 
empty. Now, in my opinion, that is what hell is like 
and if anyone can imagine a more dreadful hell I would 
like to hear of it. Where there is fire and brimstone and 
suffering, there is life and hope. . . . But the numerous 
brush piles changed the silent woods. Very soon, the 
harmless cottontail was seen scuttling for cover in one 
or other of the piles. Bob White and all the family 
sojourned within this or that pile. In winter, on cold 
and stormy days, the piles were alive with a great many 
varieties of song birds. A half dozen pairs of redbirds 


came around to help the Bob White and ringneck 
pheasants eat the wheat screenings I threw down in 
piles on the bare side of the largest trees where the snow 
would not cover the feed. 

Of course, vermin or predatory creatures came in 
abundance. Rats and weasels, hawks and owls, skunks, 
and so on, but I had things prepared to receive them. 
They came from all over, following the birds and the 
cottontails to such homey surroundings. I would awake 
each morning with hope, with the hunting instinct strong 
within me. I would hie me out to my traps and back 
I would come often loaded with birds and animals. Some- 
times my wife would come to meet me and help with the 
load, for with my gun and a half dozen animals, perhaps 
a skunk or two, two or three weasels, a couple of cats, 
now and then a raccoon or a wolf-like, unowned dog, 
I would need help. Mornings after a bitter cold stormy 
night, I would often get nothing, or, perhaps find a wood 
mouse somewhere in the traps. 


OW, you can readily understand if the wardenship 

of the refuge were under the State, as a wild life 
preserve, what a ridiculously small chance the worth- 
while birds would have. One day, just recently, a nearb; 
farmer came to see us. He told me that one moonlit 
night he chased a skunk, throwing stones at it as he did 
not have a gun with him. Suddenly the skunk stopped 
and he thought it was going into action, but, instead, he 
was surprised to see it drop three hen’s eggs out of its 
mouth! Now, what earthly chance would pheasants, 
grouse, partridge and other ground nesting birds have 
against such a creature with such a wonderful nose as 
the skunk? 

Then up a tree go the raccoons. They stick their paws 
into the nests of the wood duck, or of any other kind of 
tree nesting duck, and pull out, first the live duck sitting 
on her eggs, then the eggs. But raccoons do not confine 
themselves to the destruction of tree nesting birds such as 
tree ducks and flickers. They also do a lot of ground 
hunting, like the free roaming hogs down south. 
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July, 1928 


I am writing this in early springtime, 
after the Jong winter is over. Long win- 
ter, with emphasis on the “long” is right, 
for, as most of you are aware, winter 
lasted into April this year. As I hear a 
crow blackbird’s raucous song I go out 
with my 410, with 7'4s heavy charge. 
Following the sound, 1 stop and look up 
into a willow tree by the water’s edge, 
and see a great number of blackbirds. I 
pick out the fellows with the long beaks 
and longer tails and shoot at them. The 
crow blackbirds all fly away at the shot, 
but, surprisingly, the redwinged fellows 
hardly move. They all know I don’t 
mean them. The blue jays are the same 
and the place is almost empty of these 
two predatory villains so that now we 
have an enormous number of songbirds 
around the lake, living happily. 

In springtime, a good way to help rid 
yourselves of crows and egg eating ani- 
mals: procure two hen’s eggs, not neces- 
sarily newlaid but clean and white. Prick 
two small holes in them and drop in your 
grain or two of strychnine. Lay the eggs 
together in a little natural depression, in a 
field, in regular crow path. You will 
note that crows generally fly over certain 
routes. Crows have wonderful eyes. As 
a trapper said recently: “If you ever dis- 
sected a crow’s eyes you will see just 
what an awful eye he has.” Put your 
eggs down in the evening and the early 
crows will find them immediately. Then 
you will find dead crows around, all 
about; and occasionally, a skunk, raccoon 
or apossum. 

Vigilant and diligent patrol work 
counts for very much success in the res- 
toration, in the establishing, in the in- 
crease of game birds, native and im- 
ported. Placing great areas of land and 
water as wild-life preserves will not 
amount to a hill of beans as far as game 
increase is concerned. Far too much noise 
has been made about the gunners having 
killed off our game. They have done a 
lot of it'but they are not accountable for 
all. In the old days there was an im- 
mense amount of cover for the birds. 
Crows and other predatory birds could 
not see the nests of birds. But now there 
is little or no cover and nests can be seen 
by even man’s poor eyesight and very, 
very much better by the crow’s very won- 
derful eyesight. And also his elevated 
position. Go up into a tall tree yourself 
and look down on lake shore, pond, swale, 
fen, marsh, bog, lagoon or field and see 
how wonderfully easy it is to see the birds 
feeding their young ones, with what eye- 
sight you have. Then why wonder that 
the only birds you see on a visit to the 
countryside are crows, crow-blackbirds 
and bluejays? 

Then, as I have said previously, it is 
an art to own a dog. Most dogs own 
their owners and do as they please. On 
the W. K. Kellogg Bird Refuge, not all of 
the place is surrounded with a dog-proof 
fence and dogs can enter some of the 
woods. Now, by piling the brush heaps 
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BROOK TROUT 


ALL SIZES 
FOR STOCKING PURPOSES 
EYED EGGS IN SEASON 


Standard Prices 
Write Us Your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 


St. Joseph Station, N..Y. O. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Address 
Merriewold, Sullivan County, N. Y. 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS and FISH 


Natural aquatic food plants 

will bring thousands of 

Wild Ducks to your favor- 

ite waters. Plant now. WILD 

RICE, WILD CELERY, 

PONDWEED SEEDS guaran- 

teed to produce results. Prices 

reduced, extra discount on early or- 

ders. Write for expert planting ad- 
vice and free literature. 

Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331, Oshkosh, Wis, 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


MAKE ‘sia MONey—W. 
Wve. Supply Stock Stock 


HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur Tugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


$89 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MY FRIEND 
THE PARTRIDGE 


The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed 
Grouse 


By S. T. HAMOND 
A delightful reminder , of 


crisp autumnal days in the 
covers. It tells of sport with 
the noblest of game birds, the 
habits and habitat of the 
ruffed grouse, with just the 
right touch of reminiscence 
and personal experience. 
The author is an acknowl- 
edged authority on grouse 
dogs, and has probably had 
more experience in the field 
than any*man of his day. 


148 pages Illustrated Cloth, $1.50 


Book Department 


AND 
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Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any type of 
bird or animal enclosure. 
delivery from cur large stocks at Clinton, Mass., Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials. 


1225 Tyl 
Crown Iron Works Co. 235 7yer St..N. E., 


Wholesale prices and prompt 


Learn Fur Farming— 
YEAR of the Silver Fox and Fur Farming 


Industries 1928 edition 
176 pages — beautifully printed 
BOOK. 224 illustrated. Tells all about 
fur farming, how to build pens, 
how to feed, how toskin. Write 
today for your copy. Send 25c to cover shipping. 


American National Fox Breeders’ Association 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Silver Fox News. 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Foz 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to go in. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues, 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
@38 W. 34th St, New York 


Breed squabs and 

make money, Sold 

by millions at higher 

prices than 

chickens. Write 

at once for two 

free book stell- 

ing how to do 

it. One is 40 pages CD: in colors, other 32 pages. Ask 
for Books 3 and 4, You will be su 7 Plymouth Rock 
Squab Company, 502 HS treet, Melrose High- 


lands, Massachusetts. Established 27 years. 
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dermy. Send Today. You will be d elighted. ‘Donte rt Delay! 
Bai ElwoodBide. 
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Modern Breaking 


By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


VERY phase of the subject has been 

carefully covered and the important 

lessons are illustrated by photographs 
from life. It is a book well calculated to 
enable the amateur to become a successful 
trainer and handler. 

There are chapters on The Art of Train- 
ing, Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Pup- 
pies, Naming Dogs, Nomenclature, Training 
Implement, Know Thyself, First Lessons, 
Yard Breaking, Pointing Instinct, Backing, 
Ranging, Retrieving, Gun Shyness, Faults 
and Vices, etc. 

169 pages. Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 


a——————————————————————————————————— 
Amateur’s Dog Book 


By WiLuiAM A. BRUETTE 


POPULAR, condensed handbook of in- 

formation concerning the management, 

training and diseases of dogs, includ- 
ing trick, guard and watch dogs. Chapters 
on the care of the kennel, treatment of 
fleas and lice, training methods, teaching 
name, house-breaking, staying out of doors, 
searching by scent, trailing, life saving, 
shaking hands, dancing, jumping, rope, 
climbing a ladder, and diseases, such as dis- 
temper, worms, tapeworms, chorea and 
many others. The book for the amateur. 


157 pages. Paper, 50 cents 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with otder. August forms close June 25th. 
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GAME, BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


VIGOROUS SHOOTING AND FANCY 


pheasants, partridges, grouses, ducks, deer, also 
game eggs. Woelmont Game Farm, 20 Avenue 
Montjoie, Brussels, (Uccle.) 


PHEASANT EGGS FOR SALE— RING- 
neck, Mongolian, Golden, Amherst, Reeves, Sil- 
vers. Karl J. Birnbrauer, Oak Lane, Phila., Pa. 


WILD GEESE— WILD DUCKS DECOYS— 
Breeders. Beautiful Folder Free. Wild Game 
Farm, Mohler, Ore. 


CAL. VALLEY QUAIL, DOVES AND RARE 
pheasant. J. V. Patton, Hollister, Cal. 


MINK — BEST NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI 
Valley Minks. Select Stock. Cold Spring Fur 
Farms, Box 1, Homer, Minnesota. 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES. IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks time. Can teach any: reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Write ~ par- 
ticulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, Quebeg. 


FOR SALE—MINK, SQUEFRRELS; RAC- 
coons, Foxes, Ferrets, Muskrats, Ginseng, Rabbits, 
Skunks, Opossums, Wolf puppies. B.. Tippman, 
Caledonia, Minn. 


ALASKA MINKS, SUPER QUALITY, 
Northern Minnesota minks, blue foxes, Alaskan 
silvers and Skunk, Raccoon. Bést quality. Her- 
culean Fur Farms, Comfrey, Minnesota. 


PHEASANT AND BANTAM EGGS — BE- 
fore buying eggs get our free price list. From 
absolutely pure bred stock. MEINER’S GAME 
FARM. North Olmsted, Ohio. 











RABBITS 


SILVER FOX FUR RABBITS—THE SEN- 
sation of Fur Farming. Write today for free book- 
let, beautifully illustrated, giving origin, breeding, 
care, feeding, etc. Reliable foundation breeders. 
Desk 6, AMERICAN RABBIT ASSOCIATION, 
INC., Arcade Station, Los Angeles, California. 


CHINCHILLAS. FOUR OTHER BREEDS 
“ Food Rabbits. Dedricks. Kinderhook, 


DUCK FOODS 


MINNESOTA WILD RICE: SEED—WRITE 
for special prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor- 
Dennerly, Aitkin, Minnesota. 








PHEASANT FARMING | 


By Gene M. Simpson 


New and enlarged edition, profusely illustrated. 
One hundred pages of reliable, practical informa- 
tion covering quarter century's experience in 


game bird propagation. Chapter on Hungarian 
Partridge rearing, with full page color plate of 


this wonderful game bird. $1.00 Postpaid 
Book Department 


ForEs _ STREAM 


80 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 


Kennel Records 


HANDY book for immediate record of 

all events and transactions, relieving 

the owner from risk of forgetting im- 
portant kennel matters by trusting to mem- 
ory. Contains prepared blanks that will 
enable the owner immediately to register 
pedigrees and record stud visits, whelps, 
sales, winnings and all minor transactions. 
Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 blanks to a set. 
60 pages. Press Board. 75 Cents 


Book Department 
Forest ea stray 


80 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 
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here and there, all alert game can retire 
into the piles at the sound of the dog’s 
bark or the hound’s baying and be easily 
free of them. A pheasant mother and her 
chicks cannot retire into a groundhog hole 
as can a rabbit, if he is hard pressed; 
hence, pheasants suffer much from stray 
useless curs roaming over their breeding 
grounds. 

The middle of last April, I had a visit 
from a most interesting young man, Mr. 
Zdenek Valla, the son of Mr. Antonin 
Valla, of Prague, Czechoslovakia, who is 
one of the greatest breeders and exporters 
of Hungarian partridges in Europe. Mr. 
Valla has been in the live bird and ani- 
mal business for many years. At one 
time he possessed a large herd of Ameri- 
can bison, which were commandeered by 
the Russians during the war and eaten by 
the soldiers. At one time he had no less 
than eight snow leopards. So far he is, to 
my knowledge, the only person who has 
been able to breed the capercalzie and the 
great bustard. He is now studying the 
problem of transporting these birds as, so 
far, he has been able only to transport 


them by aeroplane a twenty-four hour | 


journey. The great bustard will not stand 
boxing. and the capercalzie drink only 
running water. Mr. Valla has also bred 
the chamois and the ibex. It seems to me 
that American game breeders have some- 
thing to learn from this wonderful Euro- 
pean breeder. Young Mr. Valla told me 
that nets for catching up the Hungarian 
partridges are twenty feet high and a 
mile long. Nets for catching the very 
large European hares, that weigh fourteen 
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pounds apiece, are also a mile long but 
only four or five feet high. Great num- 
bers of these swift animals are shipped to 
England. Mr. Valla also exports the rare 
eagle owl whose weight is three times 
that of our great horned owl but other- 
wise greatly resembling it, except that its 
coloring is more vivid. Many of you will 
have met Mr. Zdenek Valla by the time 
you read this article, as he has been mak- 
ing a very thorough tour of the -country. 
You will not know, perhaps that he speaks 
and writes four languages and it may 
surprise you to know that he is only 
eighteen years of age. We greatly en- 
joyed his stay of five days with us. 

They have their troubles with preda- 
tory birds and animals in Czechoslovakia, 
just as we have in this country. Czecho- 
slovakia fairly swarms with crows that 
eat enormous quantities of eggs. They 
place strychnine in eggs and put the eggs 
all over their 5,000-acre estate in the Car- 
pathians and poison thousands of crows, 
ravens, magpies, jays and jackdaws. 

One animal of which they secure num- 
bers, which our fur breeders here would 
like, is the large stone marten of the Car- 
pathian Mountains. These are the best 
martens in Europe. Mr. Valla will secure 
a few pairs of Russian sables very 
shortly; of course, the Russian govern- 
ment will not permit the exportation of 
live sables, but there are some Russian 
debts owing Mr. Valla that will allow a 
special privilege. I only hope that some 
American fur breeder secures these very 
valuable animals for this country. 


When Muskies Are King 


(Continued from page 403) 


Two Beauties caught on a large 
Bucktail spoon. 


in crystal-clear, rocky-bottomed _ lakes, 
there can not be expected the same amount 
in such lakes as the ones that have weedy, 
rushy shores, where the bottom is com- 
posed mostly of a dark silt, and where lily 
pads waver and lift on the gentle sum- 
mer breezes that play over the water. 
Those lakes have many weedy coves, 
where the broad-leaved acquatic plants 
grow up to within a few inches of the 
surface, and where a wooden plug of the 
surface variety, one that goes frittering 
along over the surface dodging hither and 
yon, for all the world like a crippled or 
injured minnow, will be snapped up with 
a rush from this old tiger that will make 
the reel scream like a mad cat. I always 
seek the lakes with the low, weedy shores 
in my musky angling. If I happen into 
a strange section, I do not favor the crys- 
tal lakes of spring-fed water, with hidden 
rocky bars and weed beds. They are fine 
I know, and very likely hide some power 
ful old warriors, but they also require 
long, patient and industrious study to get 
acquainted with closely enough to mak: 
them worth fishing. I work my lures along 
the. weedy edges or over the meadows. 
And if there happens to be some drifte:! 
brush laying amidst such coves or along 
such edges, and I have seem some sucker 
schools about—I am as sure of raising 3 
musky that will run from ten to thirty 
pounds out of it as I am of living: !| 
approach this place with care. I study it, 
I make sure of my bait, then I plant a 
cast as thoughtfully as though I were 
stalking an elephant on the shadowed 
slopes of Mt. Kenya. And—I usually get 
my tiger! : .: 
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Down the Mackenzie 


(Continued from page 416) 


having been raised and tossed into a bed 
of sticky clay, which might just as well 
have been glue, for all we two could do, 
loaded down as they were. 

The temperature was way below freez- 
ing; the wind continued to blow on the 
starboard side of the scow; everything 
was coated with ice—tarps, ropes, gun- 
wales and all; my knee was just about 
killing me; and we didn’t have a square 
inch of good skin left between us on all 
four hands, what with rope and engine 
burns. 

So we moved camp around the point 
and into the shelter of some pines, dug in, 
and let the rain change to snow; slept, 
and hunted rabbits, and ate “Hasen- 
pfeffer,” which little matter of the palate 
Eric sure excelled in manufacturing. 


Calm, cold, terribly so! But 
was out and that was a lot! 
Coffee; and we -got the poling boat off 
0. K.... Eric changed the water pump, 
while I carried 4,000 pounds ashore... . 
We pried the scow off... . And then I 
carried four thousand tons back (at least, 
I think they were tons). 

At 3.30 P. M. we started; no time for 
grub; it was just nip and tuck; wind 
versus freeze-up, with us in the middle. 

Straight down Beaver Lake, sounding 
every foot of the way, hoping and pray- 
ing to somehow keep the channel, but 
with nothing to guide us except the sound- 
ing pole. It grew dark, and we could just 
dimly make out the shore on either side. 

The moon came up! And then the 
wind! It started to snow! And then 
...and then ... we ran smack into ice! 
What a hope! F was too green to realize 
what floe-ice would do to our half-inch 
poling boat; too full of rum to care! But 
Eric did his stuff, like the nervy bird he 
always proved to be, turning hard left 
and crowding his way through, out of the 
dead water and into the main current. In 
order to permit this, I had to follow 
straight on into the mass, and turn in his 
exact path, else I would have swung him 
back into an icy grave. 

And then we got lost; pitch dark; bliz- 
zard; rum; moon; coffee; another squall; 
more rum; and then the moon once more. 
We sighted four fish scows and trailed 
them to Fort Providence. Ate enough 
flap-jacks to kill a horse, rolled up with no 
blankets, alongside a stove on one of the 
fish-scows and slept and slept and slept. 
Some day! beginning at dawn and ending 
at 1 A. M. 

A wind howling down the river didn’t 
stop Johny Sanderson, half-breed captain 
of the big Hudson’s Bay scow, headed for 
Fort Simpson, 165 miles north of here. 
They had been catching dog feed for the 
winter off’m Slavey Point, just beyond 
Wrigley Harbor, out on Great Slave 
Lake, when along came the big blow 


Dawn! 
the sun 





which we had ridden out, off Pte. Des- 
marais. They had shipped so much water 
that they were awash, and had to jetison 
half their gatch in order to stay afloat. 
The quantity of fish in these northern 
waters may be judged by the fact that 
it only took them three days to haul in 
two thousand more ten pounders to make 
up for what they had been forced to 
throw overboard. 

Craig wasn’t going to be stumped by 
any crew of half-breeds. “Where they can 
go, we can go!” And follow them we 
did, for just eight miles. T’was almost 
like flying; the wind most blew our boats 
out of the water. Johnny Sanderson, born 
riverman that he was, didn’t dare show 
even a handkerchief, let alone any can- 
vas. 

Our bold skipper found he had to get 
on dry land, and quickly, or else go to 
the bottom. But how to ease in to the 
bank, in front of that pair of race-horses, 
wind and current, was more than I could 
navigate. And as for turning around and 
heading in, up-stream, we would have 
swamped in a second. Suddenly, around 
a bend, we spotted an island in front 
of which a section of the river, which had 
left the main drag above Fort Providence, 
was pouring back in again. He headed 
us in there and we hit like a ton of brick, 
but got away with it, somehow or other, 
in a current running like a mill-race. 

We toted our tent, bed-rolls and grub 
up into some pines, dried our socks and 
shoes and turned in at 2 P. M., sleeping 
straight through all that afternoon and 
night. When we woke, the rain had 
ceased, there was a dead calm and it was 
fairly warmish. Obviously, this was the 
final pause of Nature, before she clamped 
down on the whole of our universe for 
the long winter. Our last chance to reach 
Fort Simpson, and we sure took it. 

Starting side by each, we soon caught 
the Hudson’s Bay Company scow, be- 
calmed, in the middle of Mills Lake, ten 
miles across the last wide stretch of river, 
before reaching Simpson, This is a much- 
dreaded spot, as the lake has no depth, 
outside of a hundred-foot channel, and 
gets exceedingly rough and dangerous in 
a wind. 

We played the good Samaritan here, 
and offered the use of our power, as 
Johnny Sanderson had nothing but sail 
plus current; the sail was no use in a 
dead calm; the current had spread out 
all over the map. They had an oven 
aboard, and could bake fish to the queen’s 
taste. Eric took Pete and Princess and 
walked them from one end of the big 
scow to the other, with nothing but cony 
and white-fish for a foot-hold. Pete, who 
could wolf more fish than any husky I 
ever saw, got so dizzy promenading over 
so many fish, he simply couldn’t eat, 
which tickled Craig immensely. 


All Round the Rifles 


By Captain Epwarp C. CrossMAN 


A most comprehensive review of all the popular American calibres 
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CLASSIFIED [ADVERTISING ) SING ) 


AGENTS WANTED 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN MAKING, 
— glass name and number plates, checker- 
boards, signs. Big book and sample iree. E. 
Palmer, 534 Wooster, Ohio. 


EVERY 





BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 


BOATS 


BUILD YOURSELF A _ SERVICEABLE 
satisfactory boat during your spare time using our 
ready cut materials. Row, sail, duck, runabouts, 
cruisers, outboard motor speedsters, etc. 55 de- 
signs. Send 25c for catalog. Brooks Boat Co., 
Inc., Box 3, Saginaw, West Side, Mich. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SONG POEM WRITERS ADDRESS HIB- 
beler, D104, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago. 








HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTIONS 


EARN $25 WEEKLY SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for Newspapers and Magazines. Exp. un- 
necessary. Copyright Book, ‘‘How to write for 
Pay,” free. Press Reporting Inst., 955, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





ee mae 

EARN $120 TO $250 MONTHLY, EX- 
penses paid as railway traffic inspector; we assist 
you to a position after completion of three months’ 
spare time home study course or refund your 
money. Write for free booklet G-53, Standard 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $125- 
$200 mo. and home furnished; hunt, fish, trap. 
For details, write Norton Inst., 1455 Temple 
Court, Denver, Colo. 


HELP WANTED 


YOU ARE WANTED TO RESILVER MIR- 
rors at Home. Immense profits plating auto- 
parts, tableware, etc. Write for information. 
SPRINKLE, Plater, 680 Marion, Indiana. 











FISHING TACKLE AND BAITS 


LIVE HELLGRAMITES, $4.00 PER HUN- 
dred. $2.25 per fifty. Postpaid. Peron Snyder, 
Middleburg, Pa. 


FLY-MAKERS’ MATERIALS. 
line of imported feathers, tinsel, gut, 
bulk feathers. (Wholesale—retail.) 
price lists, also latest fly catalog. 
Co., Kent, Wash. 


FISHERMEN—$1.00 BRINGS A SEASON’S 
supply of catfish lure. RADIBAIT COMPANY, 


GREENFIELD, OHIO. 
50 DOUGH- 


FISHERMEN! SPORTSMEN! 
ball baits for fishing and recipe for making same 
with instructions, 50 cents Postpaid. Henry 
Bergman, Box 9, Springfield, Missouri. 


COMPLETE 
hooks, and 
Write for 

Shoff Tackle 


ARCHERY TACKLE 


YEW BOWS—$10 TO $25—DELIVERED. 
Write for descriptive prices. Olympic Archery 
Co., Port Angeles, Wash. 





INDIAN CURIOS 


BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; MOCASSINS, $4. 50: 
Fobs, $1.00; dozen selected arrowheads, $2.50; 
“Everything Indian.” Costumes, Blankets. Cata- 
logue and birchbark canoe, 25c. CHIEF FLY- 
ING CLOUD, Dept. F. S., Harbor Springs, 
Michigan. 





GUNS AND AMMUNITION 





RIFLETELESCOPES, 2%x, $15.00; MOUNT- 
ings, $8.75. F. Decker, 814 George St., Chicago, 


Illinois. 
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a 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. August forms close June 25. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED FIELD GLASSES, $3 
J: Alden Loring, Dept. F., Owego, N. 


SCIENCE OF FISHING—A SPLENDID 258 
Page Illustrated Book for fishermen Postpaid 
$1.00. Brock Books, 4053a McRee Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


BE AN EXPERT BEE HUNTER. W. 
Grover, Bristol, Vt. 


TO $27. 
x 


OLD MONEY WANTED 


i i ee a 

$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS 
of Old or Odd Coins. Keep ALL old money, it 
may be VERY valuable. Send 10 cents for New 
Illustrated COIN VALUE BOOK. 4x6, Guar- 
anteed Prices. Get Posted. We pay CASH. 
CLARKE COIN CO. (Forest & Stream Lept.), 
LE ROY, N: Y¥: 


RARE OLD COINS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE 27c; 
$4 size, 53c; dollar size $1.10. German bill and 
Catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 





REAL ESTATE 


“ONE HUNDRED ACRES NEAR MON- 
tello, Wisconsin, 103 miles from Milwaukee. Con- 
taining entire 16-acre private lake.” E, H. Wun- 
derlich, Joliet, Ill. 


CAMP SITES, LAKE FRONTAGE, LARGE 
or small tracts for clubs, fur farms, cottages for 
rent, information on camping, hunting, fishing. 
Upper Peninsula. Leonard Clapp, Forest Lake, 
Michigan. 


$5.00 DOWN $5.00 MONTH. FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 





SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR 
cash, no matter where located; particulars free. 
Real Estate Salesman Co., 525 Brownell, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 


WANTED — DIFFICULT TO OBTAIN— 
house in Maine—on or near shore. Four bed- 
rooms—maid's room. Near town. Conveniences 
water and light. Bathroom. Bed linen and napery 
included preferred. No neighbors. Stillwell, 32 
W. 52nd St, New York City. 





CAMPS 


~ FOR SALE—NEW HUNTING CAMP, FUR- 
nished. Northern Michigan. Write Beulah Ro- 
binson, Iron River, Michigan. 





RESORTS 


MICHIGAN HAS OVER 1,500 MILES OF 
shore line on the Great Lakes. We are Vacation 
Specialists for Michigan and can furnish details on 
the best place for fishing, camping, boating, tour- 
ing, sailing, modern resorts or quiet places on 
inland lakes and streams. Write for particulars. 
Michigan Tourists Club, 708 Second National 
Bank Bldg., Saginaw, Mich. 





RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR 
CLASSIFICATION 


SPORTSMEN I WANT TO SELL A PAIR 
Rabbit Hounds 2% years of age, Mike and May. 
Good starters and trailers, hale barkers, not man 
or gun shy. 15 days trial. Bargain Price. Right. 
C. Singleton, Pryorsburg, Ky. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS, FUR 
Finders, Money Makers. Long Trial. Purebred 
Blueticked Redbones, Blacktanes. Free Catalogue. 
Kaskaskia River Kennels, H. C. 26, Herrick, III. 


MOTORCYCLE BARGAINS—USED,_ RE- 
built. Guaranteed. Shipped on approval. Terms. 
Catalog free. Clymer, Denver, Colo. 


MEN—BIG PAY WORKING ROMANTIC: 
Wealthy South America. Fare, expenses paid. 
ag American Service, 14,600 Alma, Detroit, 

ich, 

















One Chien! 
(Continued from page 417) 


rope to the dog’s neck. “Come with me.” 

He led Chevalier into the woods. It 
was already quite dusky. Down the trail 
they went, between the great tall pines 
and hemlocks, between the mazes of un- 
derbrush. Pierre stopped, tied Chevalier 
to a young birch and dropped to his knees. 

“Au revoir!” said Pierre and kissed the 
top of the dog’s head. 

Chevalier licked his face. 

Pierre arose, lighted a match and set 
it to the fuse. Then with horror in his 
face, he turned and ran down the trail. 
But Chevalier, terrified, afraid of the 
sputtering thing tied to his back, gave one 
leap. The rope snapped, and down the 
trail he sped after the fleeing figure of 
his master. Pierre heard the dog coming 
and ran harder. Mon Dieu, he would go 
to the Kingdom Come, too! Chevalier 
spurted ahead, he was apace with the 
panting man. Down through the darken- 
ing woods, Pierre stumbling in his haste, 
the dog easily keeping up with him now, 
they reached the water’s edge at last. 
Pierre plunged in, waded out, still run- 
ning, and fell. He plunged down, into a 
deep hole. His lungs, strained by the race 
through the woods, contracted. He gasped 
and sucked in water. Choking, he came 
to the surface of the lake, and something 
grasped his collar, something pulled him 
towards shore. He kicked, to help. His 
breath was coming in short, heavy gasps. 
Then he felt himself grate along the peb- 
bles at the water’s edge. He looked up. 
Chevalier was gazing down at him out of 
his one good eye, anxiously, adoringly. 
The fuse on the stick of dynamite had 
gone out in the water. Pierre pulled him- 
self upright and untied the rope. He threw 
the stick far out into the lake. Then he 
put his arms around the dog’s neck. 

“Mon ami, what I would do without 
you, I know not.” 

“It’s the same with me,” said Cheva- 
lier’s eyes. 
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Log Cabins 


and 
Cottages 


By 
WILLIAM S. WICKS 


HE most popular book on the 

subject of building and furnish- 
ing Log Cabins or Cottages ever writ- 
ten. This volume contains the solu- 
tion of all problems that confront the 
builder of a temporary or permanent 
home, and furnishes full explanation 
on how and where to build anything 
from a shack to the most pretentious 
mountain structure. Added to the 
practical and valuable instruction on 
the construction of fireplaces, chimneys, 
rustic stairways, etc., this book con- 
tains 43 full-page illustrations — 57 
figures. 


Price $2.00, Postpaid 
Book Department 
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Handsome DeLuxe University Edition 


— % 
THE NATURE LOVERS LIBRARY & 


By T. Gilbert Pearson, John Burroughs, Herbert K. Job, Wm. L. Finley and Others ‘ 

HERE are some books all of us would like to own: to have at home on our own bookshelves—to reach ip. 
for—"“in slippered ease.” These are the books that last, more treasured than the old Bokhara rug, the * 
favorite pictures or the family silver. They are our cherished possessions; they become part of our lives “% 
and are handed down to the children—who have been “brought up on them.” Here is a treasure-house 

of storied pictures, not alone of birds, but of that whole great mysterious world of living creatures in the midst 4 

of which we live and about which we know so little. 


In these six convenient volumes the most accurate observers, the most daring explorers, the mightiest i. 
hunters, the most expert of naturalist-photographers have spread before us the whole enthralling drama of wild 4 
life. The mysterious migrations of the birds are explained; we learn of the Nighthawk whose northernmost ak 
summer and southernmost winter homes are 7,000 miles apart, and of the little humming bird three and one’ a 
quarter inches long that crosses the Gulf of Mexico in a single flight of 500 miles in one night to winter in 
Yucatan. Here are intimate stories and authentic pictures of the terrible Bengal Tiger; the adorable Australian 
Teddybear, “Koala”; the topsy-turvy Sloth, descendant of the extinct gigantic Megatherium; the sulky Tasmanian > 
“Devil”; the Southern Giraffe, tallest of all animals, and his only relative the Okapi; the Torpedo Fish, which a 
partially electrocutes its prey; the “cake-walking” Albatross; and the seemingly impossible duck-billed Platypus, “¢ 
a fur-bearing mammal that lives in water as well as on land, digs in the mud with a spoon-shaped bill, has web x 
feet, and lays an egg! Accuracy in every detail—unfailing regard for the exact truth. 


And what a vivid, glowing gallery of portraits! The coloring of these birds and mammals is the last word ts 
in artistic reproduction. The black-and-white drawings are no less spirited and accurate than the color plates, J 
being the work of Messrs. Brasher, Horsfall, Thurston and King, famous for their skill and knowledge in this 
exacting art. Leading taxidermists have used these pictures as guides for mounting birds and beasts in realistic 
attitudes. 


Many of the pictures are field photographs taken 
by such experts as Mr. William L. Finley, Mr. Herbert THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, INC. 
K. Job, and other daring photographers. These photo- Dept. S.S., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
sraphs : as face to fs ith ild life i Gentlemen: 
bap s bring = literally _— ys ae ae per a _ With the understanding that I do not obligate myself in any way, please 
its native haunts, not only in America but in Africa, send me for examination (transportation charges paid) a set of the NATURE 


India, Ceylon, Greenland, and Australia. ee en in 6 large volumes, as described above; bound in heavy 
green Buckram. 


ee heen : — If it meets with my approval and I retain it I will send you $2.50 on 
ee acceptance and $2.00 monthly until the purchase price of $34.50 is paid. 


The price of this set is one of the most delightfully al ug dee aoe ene I will notify you within five days 
surprising things about the NATURE LOVERS LI- 
BRARY—six large volumes covering the world of 
living things—2,000 pages—2,000 pictures—5,000 sub- 
jects—140 full-page color plates. Bound in strong, 
durable, green-pebbled buckram, gold stamped titles, 
specially designed end-papers and title-pages. 
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No one acquainted with Ernest 
Thompson Seton ever starves to death 
in the wilds. He tells you about 
dozens of emergency foods—roots, ber- 
ries, mushrooms, lichen growths, etc., 














The woods are a regular drug store 
for those who know the medicinal 
value of the various leaves, barks 
and roots. One of the forest reme- 
dies which Ernest Thompson Seton 
suggests for a cold or fever is the 
flowering dogwood. He tells you how 
to identify the remedies he recom- 
mends. 














For a Fire 


if your matches get wet and you 
are cold it is well to know the several 
ways of starting a_ fire without 
matches. Above is a drawing by 
Seton which shows the use of drill, 
block, tinder, bow and socket, all 
made from materials you will find in 
the woods. 
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if you should break a leg in the 
wilds, if you were sick and were 
becoming worse every moment, you 
should use the S. 0. S. of the forest 
—two fires about fifty feet apart 
which will send up two columns of 
smoke. Other means of bringing aid 
from considerable distance are also 
suggested by Mr. Seton. 






















F your strength was failing—your head full of 
tortured thoughts of starvation—your throat 
parched for water—what would you do? A sea- 

soned woodsman would not get in such a position, 
He would know how to avoid it. Even in strange 
country, he would know how to locate water, how 
to keep his bearings, what roots, berries and other 
wild foods would sustain him in time of need. But do 
you know how to avoid it? Do you know how to “carry 
on” if it does ever happen to you? Food is at your 
feet if you can but recognize it. Medicine is on a nexr- 
by bush, but you must know which one. Help will core 
if you know how to signal for it. 





























Prepare now for this emergency. Prepare now to avid 
any of the hardships of the wilds. Prepare to enjoy 
your outing or hunting trip as you never have enjoyed one 
before! Learn every secret of nature from Ernest 
Thompson Seton's Library of Pioneering and Woodcratt. 


No other man knows animals, plants, Indians and piv- 
neer life as he does. No one else can tell you about it 
all so entertainingly. You can virtually sit at this master 
woodsman’s camp-fire and listen to him talk as you read 
these six wonderful volumes on life in the open, Here is 
every feature of out-door life, from preparing your outfit 
to trailing animals and first aid. 


Books 5 Days FREE—th 


ay Low Price in Easy Payments 
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The six books of The Library of Pioneering and Mail the coupen now! Read the books five 
Woodcraft are illustrated with 1450 drawings days. Then, if vou can make yourself part with 
and photographs by the author. The type is large. them, send them back. But if you can't bear to 
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They are handsomely bound with royal blue cloth. see them leave, if Mr. Seton has become y 

1700 pages of outdoor thrills and adventure. They friend, remit only $1 first payment and then $2 

come to you without a cent of cost. per month for 5 months. You don’t risk a penny. 
Send for your set to-day! 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. S-647 Garden City, N. Y. 


See for yourself why Seton is so popular with 
outdoor lovers. See how he thrills you. Read 
the articles on woodcraft. Read story after story 
of wild life in the open. Spend five happy even- 
ings with Seton. Then if you are not singing his 
praises at the top of your 
voice, send the books back at 
our expense. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 8-647, 
Garden City. N. Y. 
/ 





Gentlemen Please send ome fer free examination, the Libr 
Pioneering and Weederatt (6 vols.) by Ernest Thompson Sete 
trated with 1450 drawings and photographs by the author, ana 

} somely bound in National Blue cloth. LT shall either retour 
“within 3 day or send youn only $1.00) as first payment, the 
fanenth till the full price of $11.00 has heen paid 


Name 


* Addres 


Nos. as con sintcn cnnsoaudusesnnduevsiilcennueseuntaniituabuacnine 


Occupation ............ 








































